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My greatest difficulty in treating this subject is in discovering any 
general agreement as to what is now meant in England by the word 
“Socialism”. There are so many grades and shades of diverse 
opinion loosely included in, and attacked, or defended, as Socialism, 
that—in default of any authoritative, or official, or even generally 
accepted definition—I will at any rate make clear what it is that I 
attack as Socialism, and will endeavor at least to show that even if Iam 
in error, I have been misled by Socialist writers, and have not invented 
the definition, or arbitrarily framed a formula, or built upa man of straw, 
for the mere purpose of attack. I understand and define Socialism as 
(1) denying, or destroying, all individual private property ; and (2) as 
affirming that Society organised as the State should own all wealth, 
direct all labor, and compel the equal distribution of all produce. I 
understand a Socialistic State to be (3) that State in which everything 
would be common as to its user, and in which all labor would be 
controlled by the State, which from the common stock would maintain 
the laborer, and would take all the produce of the labor. That is (4), 
LT identify Socialism with Communism. 

This was substantially the definition of Socialism put forward by 
me in the debate with Mr. Hyndman’ (pp. 14, 15), and as I then 
reminded him (p. 37) my definition was never denied, and though 
language sometimes inconsistent with it was used, no other definition 
was put in its place. The point that Socialism ‘‘ denies all individual 
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private property’ was referred to in that debate by Mr. Hyndman 
(p. 23), but so far from repudiating the doctrine, he justified it as to 
the moneys in savings banks and ‘‘paltry building allotments” (p.24). 
Mr. J. L. Joynes clearly includes in his view of Socialism the cancel- 
ment of all private interest in the National Debt, for, having calculated 
the average share therein of the 2,309,225 members of Friendly 
Societies, at 2s. per head, he justifies the confiscation of this private 
property on the ground that ‘‘It does not require a very high standard 
of intelligence to enable a man to perceive that Socialists, who intend 
to deprive him of these 2s., and at the same time to secure to him the 
full value of his work, are proposing, not to diminish his income, but, 
on the contrary, to raise it in a very high degree” (Our Corner, 1884, 
vol. iii., p. 335). Believing Mr. Joynes to be an earnest, truthful 
man, it is difficult to quite understand how he confined himself to this 
illustration of confiscation out of the many similar ones presented to 
his notice, and which I propose to carefully re-state in the course of 
this paper. Messrs. William Morris and E. Belfort Bax say: ‘‘ the 
land, the capital, the machinery, factories, workshops, stores, means 
of transit, mines, banking, all means of production and distribution of 
wealth, must be declared and treated as the common property of all” 
(** Manifesto of the Socialistic League”, p. 6); and that there may be 
no misapprehension as to what this means Mr. Bax writes: ‘‘ That for 
which the working classes have to strive is nothing less than for 
Communism or a collectivist Socialism, understanding by this the 
assumption by the people, in other words the concentration in the 
hands of a democratic State, of land, raw material, instruments of 
production, funded capital, etc.’’ (‘‘ Religion of Socialism”, p. 78) ; 
and, again, the same writer says: ‘‘ Socialism has been well described 
as a new conception of the world presenting itself in industry as 
co-operative Communism ”’ (p. 81). It is true that Messrs. Hyndman, 
Morris, and Joynes say, denying that they are rightfully charged with 
attacking private property, ‘‘ We only attack that private property 
for a few thousand loiterers and slave drivers, which renders all 
property in the fruit of their own labor impossible for millions”’ 
(‘Socialism Made Plain”, p. 7); but it is also true that Messrs. 
Hyndman, Morris, Bax and Joynes declare that ‘‘idlers who eat 
enormously and produce not at all form the majority of the popula- 
tion” (‘‘ Principles of Socialism”, p. 48), so that it would be at any 
rate the private property of the majority they attack. Prince 
Kropotkin, who is advertised in England as a Socialist publicist, puts 
the case in its harshest form: ‘‘A feeble minority lays claim to the 
bulk of the national wealth, has town and country houses built for 
itself, and accumulates in banks the coin, notes, and documents of all 
sorts which represent the wealth produced by labor. All this we must 
seize, and by one and the same blow we shall set free the unhappy 
peasant whose plot of ground is burdened by a mortgage, the small 
shopkeeper who lives in constant dread of bankruptcy, and a wretched 
crowd of persons who have not bread enough for the morrow” 
(‘* Expropriation”, p.5). ‘* We must clearly see that private property 
is a conscious or an unconscious theft of that which belongs to all, and 
we must be prepared to seize all with alacrity for the common use and 
benefit” (p. 7). Mr. H. H. Sparling, a prominent writer in the 
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Commonweal—which journal is described as ‘the official organ of the 
Socialist League ”’—says in the number for January, 1887: 


‘‘Under Socialism all things necessary to the production of wealth will 
be held and possessed in common; there will be no special prerogative to 
one or to the other whereby he may take or claim for himself the benefit 
accruing from any work done for the community; private property will 
have perished, and with it the power of extorting a revenue from those 
desiring access to any of the means of life.” 


And again, in the same article, 


‘‘Under Socialism, where each would produce as well as consume, the 
accumulation would be enormously magnified, but the resultant mass of 
wealth would be held socially for common objects, and no longer individually 
for personal profit.” 


Some of the English Socialists claim to base their theories more or 
less directly upon the doctrines of Karl Marx, yet the manifesto which 
he issued conjointly with Engels in 1847 was expressly Communistic. 
There is one passage of it which has been often quoted: ‘‘The Com- 
munists scorn to conceal their views and purposes. They declare openly 
that their aims can be attained only by a violent overthrow of the 
existing social order. Let the ruling classes tremble before a Com- 
munistic Revolution.” 


And the use of force is contemplated by an editorial writer in 
Justice, No. 157, who says: 


“‘It is for us then to compel the Government by every means in our 
power—using the argument of words or the argument of force, just as it 
suits our purpose—to carry into effect these proposals of ours which will 
necessarily lead to the complete emancipation of the workers.” 


Whilst my identification of Socialism with Communism is admitted 
by some Socialist writers and speakers, it is as distinctly and even 
vehemently repudiated by others, and is clearly challenged by many 
whose views are entitled to respectful and thorough examination. A 
careful examination of the various utterances compels me, for reasons 
I shall set out, to adhere to my own definition. Many who describe 
themselves as Socialists I should describe as social reformers, and 
with these I am mostly in sympathy as to the evils they seek to 
redress, although I cannot accept the methods of remedy they pro- 
pose. Mrs. Besant—of whose earnest devotion to the movement for 
alleviating human suffering it is impossible to speak too highly— 
thinks that she so defines Socialism as to clearly distinguish it from 
Communism. In her pamphlet ‘‘ Modern Socialism” she says: 


‘Communism implies the complete abolition of private property and the 
supply of the wants of each individual from a common store, without regard 
to the contributions to that common store which may, or may not, have 
been made by the individual. Socialism merely implies that the raw 
material of the soil and the means of production shall not be the private 
property of individuals, but shall be under the control of the community ; 
it leaves intact a man’s control over himself and over the value of his work 
—subject to such general laws as are necessary in any community—but by 
socialising land and capital it deprives each of the power of enslaving his 


fellows and of living in idleness on the results of their labor instead of on the 
results of his own.” 
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It is right to add that Mrs. Besant says most distinctly that ‘‘for 
man as he is Communism would mean the living of the idle on the 
toil of the laborious’’. It is unfortunate that on her own definition 
Socialism must—as I think can be made clear—if attempted in practice 
be Communism, or nothing but conflict and incoherence. It is clear, 
according to Mrs. Besant, that Socialism denies private property 
in land and capital. She defines capital as the accumulated uncon- 
sumed result of labor applied to raw material if devoted to purposes 
of profit. She endeavors to separate and distinguish capital from 
wealth. Wealth with her is the accumulated unconsumed result of 
labor applied to raw material, so lung as it is not attempted to utilize 
such result for profit. Mrs. Besant would preserve private property in 
“wealth” in the hands of the laborer who created it. I do not think 
continuance of such private property possible under the terms of her 
own definition. There are many conceivable cases in which the 
surplus result of labor may fairly be reckoned as ‘‘ means of produc- 
tion”, and would then forthwith cease to be the private property of 
the laborer. It is clear that the ‘‘ wealth” admitted to be private 
property would often be susceptible of user as ‘‘capital’’, and would 
then only remain private property while not utilised for increase. 

The ‘ wealth” which continued private property, whilst unpro- 
ductive to anyone, would if converted, say, into the plant of a news- 
paper printing office, cease to be private property. There are some 
so-called Socialists, though I am not sure if Mrs. Besant would include 
herself with these, who would permit the ownership, as private 
property, of such wealth as would not enable the owner to avoid per- 
sonal labor. In this description would come books, pictures, statuary, 
ornaments, household furniture, etc., though there is difference of 
opinion as to whether these descriptions of wealth may pass to others 
as private property by gift, inheritance, or bequest. It would be 
certainly in conflict with the definition that such chattels could be 
sold; as this must open the door to trading for profit, and it is difficult 
to imagine how any new articles of this kind are ever to be acquired 
by individuals if trade for profit is forbidden, as it would be when 
the thing if used for profit reverted to the State. Of course a great 
deal turns on what is meant by the ‘‘means of production” being 
‘under the control of the community”. At present machinery, plant, 
tools of the roughest and most minute and delicate character are 
manufactured, and stored to await purchasers, at the risk of those 
who, for possible profit, wait the convenience of the customer needing 
each article; but how is all this to be regulated when the means of 
production are under the control of the community? Under what 
conditions is the manufacture of means of production otherwise than 
for possible profit to be arranged; and how are such ‘“‘ means of pro- 
duction” to be placed at the service of the individual worker? Mrs. 
Besant complains that in our present complex system, a would-be- 
laborer ‘‘cannot get an instrument of production, and if he could he 
would have nothing to use it on; he has nothing but his labor-force, 
and he must either sell that to some one who wants it or he must 
die”. This is not quite accurate. The laborer, if he would unite 
in co-operative combination with other laborers, could now in many 
departments of industry obtain instruments of production and many 
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kinds of raw material. It is true that in all kinds of mining industry 
the landowner has over-weighted industry in very many instances 
with oppressive and almost prohibitive royalties. It is also true that 
the landlord has crippled agriculture, and often paralysed manufacture 
by rents and restrictive covenants. This may, and I hope will, be 
remedied by the legislature. The landowners’ so-called rights are in 
these cases purely artificial creations. They are the result of law 
made by a class legislature, in which the landed interest was then all- 
powerful and labor was then unrepresented. But how under Socialism 
is the individual to obtain for his individual use and his individual 
advantage the means of production and raw material, both of which 
are the property of the State? Does Mrs. Besant mean that in every- 
day life each citizen should have equal right to require the local 
representative of the State to place at her or his sole and uncontrolled 
disposition, and for such period as the worker may please, such raw 
material and means of production as the worker is of opinion may 
be necessary to enable him to get the best value for his work? If 
yes, where is the control of the means of production by the State? 
If no, how can the scheme leave “‘intact a man’s control over himself 
and over the value of his work”? Some Socialists certainly do not 
intend to ‘leave intact a man’s control over himself’’, for in the 
pamphlet entitled ‘Socialism Made Plain”, signed by Herbert 
Burrows, H. H. Champion, H. M. Hyndman, and W. Morris, the 
‘organisation of agricultural and industrial armies under State con- 
trol” is advocated. Either this means that each individual must 
perform the labor task fixed for him by some State official or officials— 
much as in the army the soldier obeys his commanding officer—or it 
means nothing. Returning to Mrs. Besant’s definition: How are the 
several officials having charge of raw material and of means of produc- 
tion to determine each individual’s ability to utilise the special means 
or material demanded? Is the determination to be made by officials 
locally chosen to act in each locality or nationally chosen to act for the 
whole country? And how will it be possible to avoid favoritism and 
injustice in apportioning pleasant and easy employment as against 
unpleasant and difficult kinds of labor? May a man who thinks that 
he can make a watch or a delicate and costly machine insist on being 
furnished with the necessary means and material? How is the wilful 
damage or deterioration by an incapable worker of the material or 
means of production entrusted to him to be guarded against? How 
is the abandonment, involving perhaps enormous loss, of a difficult or 
unpleasant industry to be prevented? On what conditions, if any, are 
instruments of production to be furnished to the laborer? If more 
laborers demand at one time a kind of ‘‘means of production” than 
the State has at its immediate command, how is a selection to be made, 
and how are the laborers to be maintained who cannot work at the 
labor they have selected, and who will not work at any other? May 
the guardian of the means, or of the instruments, select which he 
shall furnish, or must they go ‘first come first served”, without 
reference to fitness? In a word, can you have State control of industry 
and yet leave intact the freedom of the worker? When all raw 
material is the property of the State, and the added value of labor 
is the private property of the laborer, may the person who by his 
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labor has added value to some portion take that portion away to a 
foreign market where he believes the highest value will be obtainable 
for the manufactured article? If yes, where is the guarantee that the 
sale value of the raw material will ever come back into this country ? 
If the State is to control the sale of the finished article where is the 
worker’s intact control of the value of his work? It is true that 
Messrs. Hyndman and Morris say ‘that exchange of produce should 
be social too and removed from the control of individual greed and 
individual profit”. But exchange (that is, trade) has to be conducted 
with many foreign countries, from which we get raw material not 
producible here, and necessaries of food and medicine not grown 
within the limits of our own land. How is the great carrying trade 
of the country to be enterprised when the incitement of possible profit 
to the trader is erased ? 

‘‘ Socialism,” says Mr. Hyndman (‘‘Debate”’, p. 5), ‘‘ is an endeavor 
to substitute for the anarchical struggle or fight for existence an orga- 
nised co-operation for existence”. While it is true that the struggle 
for existence has been far too bitter not only between employer and 
employed but also between the workers themselves, the brunt of the 
struggle being most severe on the poorest and weakest, the word 
‘‘anarchical” is hardly explanatory as a word of description. The 
meaning of the definition depends on the translation of the words 
‘organised co-operation”. Voluntary co-operation is organised co- 
operation determinable—subject to the co-operative agreement—at 
the will of each co-operator, so far as he or she is concerned, but as each 
co-operator receives profit on his investment as well as his labor, and 
can withdraw his capital if he be not satisfied, this clearly is not what 
Mr. Hyndman meant, and when in debate he was pressed for expla- 
nation none was given. Mr. Joynes, commenting on this, rebuked 
the demand on the ground that ‘no scientific Socialist pretends to 
have any scheme or detailed plan of organisation”. Surely to talk of 
organisation and yet to have no scheme is to waste words in the air. 
Mr. Hyndman did explain what he meant by anarchy. ‘‘There is,” 
he said, ‘‘many a man who works as a skilled laborer to-day who if a 
machine is invented whereby man may benefit, will be turned out 
to compete against his fellows on the streets to-morrow. That is 
what I say is anarchy” (‘‘ Debate”, p. 7); and he recommended as 
the cure for this ‘the collective ownership of land, capital, machinery, 
and credit by the complete ownership of the people”. It is true 
that the introduction of each new labor-saving invention in 
machinery does deprive persons of methods of livelihood to which 
they have become accustomed. It is true that if the individual 
worker is advanced in life he will have great difficulty in adapting 
himself to new kinds of skilled employment. But it is not true 
that the introduction of machinery has permanently reduced the ag- 
gregate number of workers in the country where most machinery is 
used, nor is it true that the ratio of pauperism to population has, on the 
whole, increased in the countries where most machinery has been intro- 
duced. Mr. Hyndman’s definition in the end means Communism or it 
means nothing. If the collective ownership of everything except labor, 
and the collective control of all the produce of labor for exchange, is 
not the total negation of private property, then words have no meaning. 
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Mrs. Besant says that ‘‘ capital under our present industrial system 
is the result of unpaid labor”. Most certainly this is not true of all 
capital: such capital as is now in the hands of the wage-paid laborer 
himself, or has been handed by him to others, can hardly come under 
this category. The illustrations may be given say in the 583,830 
members of building societies owning £52,611,198; 284,976 members 
of registered trades unions, owning £538,542 ; 572,610 members of co- 
operative societies, owning £8,209,722 ; 46,710 members of registered 
loan societies, owning £324,281; 1,582,474 savings bank depositors 
owning £45,847,887 4s. 3d., this not including the 7,288 returned 
depositors in railway savings banks, owning £586,260; 12,300,000 
members of friendly societies, owning £ ; members of 
industrial assurance societies registered as limited companies, owning 
£3,834,709. In the enormous number of small shareholders in home 
and foreign railways, in banks, in manufacturing concerns, small 
holders of consolidated stock, owners of small houses or plots of 
land not included in the building society statistics, small shopkeepers, 
and the like, there must be an addition of capital which has been 
accumulated by the laborerout of payment received by him for his labor. 
Nor does the challenge to definition even stop at this point. The tailor 
sells to the laborer clothing cheaper than the laborer could make it; 
the clothing is necessary for the laborer; on each article of clothing a 
small profit is made by the tailor, and on the balance of many such 
transactions, and after deducting the expenses of his business, there is 
asurplus ‘‘ capital”; but it might well be that none of this “‘ capital” 
was the result of unpaid labor. So of the baker, the butcher, the 
grocer, similar illustrations may be given. Even the capital of the 
great manufacturer who, employing hundreds or thousands of hands, 
grows rich in a brief space of years, is not always, or wholly, ‘the 
result of unpaid labor’. A keen judgment which first utilises a new 
material as alpaca or alfa, or which initiates a fresh method of dealing 
with old material, or which discovers a market or employment of 
produce hitherto overlooked by others, may be rewarded by accumulated 
capital, which it is scarcely fair to describe as ‘‘the result of unpaid 
labor”. Of course, all ‘wealth’ originates with labor on raw 
material, but all capital is not the value of labor which has never 
been paid to the laborer. 

Mrs. Besant—moved, and very properly moved intensely, by the 
suffering around her—is a little one-sided even in her coldest present- 
ments. ‘Take as illustration the following, vouched by her as ‘‘a 
statement of the facts as they are”: ‘‘The worker produces a mass of 
commodities; the capitalist sells these commodities for what they will 
fetch in the market; . . . the capitalist gives over to the producer 
sufficient of the results of the sale to enable the producer to exist, and 
pockets the remainder”. Now this is not ‘the facts as they are” 
at all. The following corrected presentment would, I think, better 
represent the facts as they are: ‘he worker, aided by the capitalist 
who furnishes raw material and means of production, produces a 
mass of commodities, and is paid by the capitalist a sum for his labor 





1 The last returns are not made up, but the membership is now, I believe, over 
2,500,000. 
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which seldom leaves a large margin over subsistence; the capitalist 
then sells these commodities for what they will fetch, recoups himself 
thereout for disbursements for raw material, working expenditure, 
and wages, pockets the remainder if any, and bears the whole loss if 
the transaction should be unprofitable. 

It is not that Mrs. Besant had herself overlooked the facts here 
restated; she gives them fairly enough at the top of the previous 
page of her own pamphlet (‘‘ Modern Socialism,” p. 15). 


[An answer to the above objections, from the pen of Annie Besant, 
will appear in the next number of Our Corner. | 








facts for Socialists 
FROM THE POLITICAL ECONOMISTS AND STATISTICIANS. 





‘“No one can contemplate the present condition of the masses of the people with- 
out desiring something like a revolution for the better’’ (Mr. R. Giffen, ‘‘ Essays in 
Finance ”’, vol. ii., p. 393). 

‘*It is the great error of reformers and philanthropists of our time to nibble at 
the consequenees of unjust power, instead of redressing the injustice itself’? (John 
Stuart Mill, ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy ’’, p. 579). 


THE following pages have been compiled for the use of members of the 
Fabian Society and other advocates of Socialism, from the works of 
political economists and statisticians of recognised authority and from 
official publications. Full and exact references are given in all cases, 
and it will be easily understood that none of the authors whose works 
are quoted are in any way responsible for the form or spirit of this 
compilation, or for anything beyond the words actually quoted from 
them. The statistics given are believed to be the most authentic that 
can at present be obtained. But it is evident that they differ con- 
siderably in value ; some are derived from actual computation, whilst 
others are only estimates based upon more or less knowledge of matters 
which have never yet been precisely enumerated. 


I.—Tue Narion’s Income. 


The annual income of the United Kingdom is estimated by the 
following authorities at from twelve to thirteen hundred million 
pounds sterling ; or, the population in 1881 being nearly 35,000,000, 
about £35 per head, or £140 per adult man. In 1840 it was about 
£203, and in 1860 £26} per head (Mr. Mulhall, ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Statistics”, p. 245). 


Sir Louis Mallet, K.C.S.I. (India Office), £ 
1883-4, ‘*National Income and Taxa- 
tion” (Cobden Club) p. 23............ 1,289,000,000 
Professor Leone Levi (King’s College, 
London), Zimes, January 13th, 1885.... 1,274,000,000 
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Mr. R. Giffen (Board of Trade), ‘‘ Essays in £ 


Finance”, vol. ii., pp. 460, 472(February, 

WING oi:iseks sss caecemnns 1,270,000,000 
Mr. Mulhall, 1883, ‘‘ Dictionary of Statistics”’, 

Ne EE Bree ae rea Sterne nro ramets 1,247,000,000 


Professor A. Marshall (Cambridge Univer- 
sity), ‘‘ Report of Industrial Remunera- 
tion Conference”’, p. 194(January, 1885), 
PE 6.k5 cee eee eeenenn ees 1,175,000,000 


These figures (which are mainly computed from income-tax re- 
turns and estimated average rates of wages) mean that the price in 
money of the commodities and services produced in the country 
during the whole course of a year, is about £140 per adult man.’ 
Most of these commodities and services are used up within that period 
in maintaining the 35,000,000 inhabitants, and Mr. Giffen estimates 
that not more than about £200,000,000 is ‘‘saved’’ annually (‘‘ Essays 
in Finance’’, vol.ii., p. 407). The bulk of this “saving” exists in the 
form of new railways, houses, roads, machinery, and other aids to 
future labor. 

For subsequent comparison the total is represented by the annexed 
figure : 


P. £1,250,000,000. 





II.—Wuo Propvces Ir. 


The desirable commodities and useful services measured by this 
vast sum are produced solely by the ‘‘efforts and sacrifices” (Cairnes), 
whether of muscle or of brain, of the working portion of the com- 
munity, employed upon the gifts of Nature. 

Adam Smith ‘‘ showed that labor is the only source of wealth... . 
It is to labor, therefore, and to labor only, that man owes everything 





1 It may be observed that the estimated amount of ‘“‘ money ”’ or currency in the 
country is as under: £134,000,000 or nearly £4 per head, including bank notes. 
Gold coir and bullion, £95,000,000 ; silver and bronze, £15,000,000; bank notes, 
beyond gold reserves, £24,000,000 (W. S. Jevons, ‘‘ Investigations in Currency and 
Finance ”’, pp. 272, 273). 
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possessed of exchangeable value ” (McCulloch’s ‘Principles of Political 
Economy”, part ii., sec. 1). 


“No wealth whatever can be produced without labor” (Professor 
Henry Fawcett (Cambridge), ‘‘ Manual of Political Economy”, p. 13). 


‘‘That useful function, therefore, which some profound writers 
fancy they discover in the abundant expenditure of the idle rich, turns 
out to be a sheer illusion. Political economy furnishes no such 
palliation of unmitigated selfishness. Notthat I would breathe a word 
against the sacredness of contracts. But I think it is important, on 
moral no less than on economic grounds, to insist upon this, that no 
public benefit of any kind arises from the existence of an idle rich 
class. The wealth accumulated by their ancestors and others on their 
behalf, when it is employed as capital, no doubt helps to sustain in- 
dustry ; but what they consume in luxury and idleness is not capital, 
and helps to sustain nothing but their own unprofitable lives. By all 
means they must have their rents and interest, as it is written in the 
bond; but let them take their proper place as drones in the hive, 
gorging at a feast to which they have contributed nothing” (‘‘ Some 
Leading Principles of Political Economy”, p. 32, by the late John 
Elliott Cairnes, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Political Economy at 
University College, London ; 1874). 


III.—Wuo THe Workers ARE. 


Those who profess to be taking any part in the business of the 
community were divided, at the last census, into the following classes : 


Males. Females. Total. 
ee 5,899,720 2,097,809 7,997,529 
Agricultural .......... 2,435,569 215,108 2,650,677 
Commercial .......... 1,158,155 26,344 1,184,499 
Domestic ............ 317,868 2,088,668 2,406,536 
Professional .......... 652,943 288,919 941,862 








10,464,255 4,716,848 15,181,103 
Unoccupied, under 20.. 6,101,230 6,611,213 12,712,443 
Unoecupied, over 20 .. 407,169 6,584,133! 6,991,302 





16,972,654 17,912,194 34,884,848 


(Compiled from Reports of the 1881 Census for England and Wales, 
C—3,797 ; Scotland, C—3,657 ; and Ireland, C—3,365.) 

Among the professed workers there are, of course, many whose 
occupation is merely nominal. The number is swelled by the “ sleep- 
ing” partners, the briefless barristers, the invalids, and the paupers, 
prisoners, and sinecurists of every description. Many thousands more 
have occupations useless or positively detrimental to the community ; 
and others labor honestly, but (in the capacity of domestic servants 
or professional attendants, for instance) for the personal comfort of the 


1 Most of these are married women engaged in domestic work, although not s0 
described. 
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idlers, and might therefore, as far as production is concerned, as well 
be themselves idle. 

Nevertheless there were, in 1881, 407,169 adult men (one in 
twenty-one) who did not even profess to have the shadow of an occu- 
pation. Most of these form the main body of the idle rich, ‘the 
great social evil of a non-laboring class” (J. 8. Mill, “ Political 
Economy ”’, p. 455). 

It is clear that the labor of the workers is much increased by the 
presence among them of so large a proportion of persons who take no 
useful part in the business of life. The possible reduction of the daily 
hours of work has, however, been much exaggerated. Thus Mr. William 
Hoyle, writing in 1871, commits himself to the assertion that ‘‘ussuming 
every person did their share, a total of 1} hours’ daily labor would suffice 
to supply us in abundance with all the comforts of life’’ (‘‘Our National 
Resources”, p.56). It appears from the context that his calculation refers 
to a community composed exclusively of actual workers in the produc- 
tion of material necessaries, whereas in ordinary human societies about 
half the population is under the age of twenty, and more than half 
the adults are women doing domestic duties. The 1} hours daily have, 
therefore, at once to be multiplied fourfold, and account is even then 
taken only of food, clothing, houses, and furniture. The whole calcu- 
lation is indeed of little value, and has never been accepted by other 
authorities. 


IV.—How rue Inte Ricu Live. 


‘* Whence is their purchasing power derived? It does not descend 
to them from the skies; nor is it obtained by submarine telegraph 
direct from California or Australia; nor is its presence exhaustively 
accounted for by the presence of certain figures on the credit side of 
their accounts in their banker’s books” (Prof. J. E. Cairnes, 
“Some Leading Principles of Political Economy ”’, p. 31). 

They live, in the main, upon the portions of the national product 
which are called rent and interest, caused by the legal ‘‘ guarantee to 
them of the fruits of the labor and abstinence of others transmitted to 
them without any merit or exertion of their own” (J. 8. Mill, 
“ Political Economy ’’, p. 129). 

It is at once oddest that rent ‘‘is the effect of a monopoly” (J. 8. 
Mill, ‘‘ Political Economy ”’, p. 255). 

“Monopoly in all its forms is the taxation of the industrious for 
the support of indolence, if not of plunder” (J. 8. Mill, “ Political 
Economy”, p. 477). 


V.—Tue Rent or Lanp. 


The total ‘‘ annual _— of lands, houses, tithes, etc., as assessed 
for income tax in 1884-5, was £194,375,167 ; and this does not include 
the rents of mines, ananien, ironw orks, gasworks, waterworks, canals, 
fishings, shootings, markets, tolls, ete. (‘Inland Revenue Report”’, 
1886, C—4816). The total net “rent”! of the United mngres: must, 


1In 1843 this total was (for Great Britain) only £95,284,497 ; in 1855 sie the 
United Kingdom), £124,871,885. 
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therefore, be at least two hundred millions sterling, or one-sixth of the 
total produce. 





P.—Total produce ............ £1,250,000,000. 
OnE 6 os cacssnereresvewes 200,000,000. 


VI.—Tue InrErEst on Carirat. 


Interest is distinguished by economists from the rent of land on 
the one hand, and the “‘ wages of superintendence ”’, or other payment 
for services, on the other. 

The profits of public companies, foreign investments, railways, etc., 
assessed to income tax in the United Kingdom in 1884-5 amounted to 
£112,044,537. The interest payable from public funds was, in addi- 
tion, £41,013,640 (‘Report of Commissioners of Inland Revenue”, 
1886, C—4816). 

That these amounts are understated may be inferred from Mr. 
Mulhall’s estimate of the stocks, shares, bonds, etc., heid in Great 
Britain alone, as being worth £3,491,000,000, producing an annual 
income of upwards of £155,000,000 (‘Dictionary of Statistics’’, 
p- 256). And Sir Louis Malet estimates the English income from 
foreign investments alone at £100,000,000 annually. (‘ National 
Income and Taxation” (Cobden Club), p. 13.) Nearly the whole of 
this vast income may be regarded as being received without any con- 
temporary services by the owners. 

We have, however, to add the interest on capital employed in 
private undertakings of manufacture or trade. This is included with 
“wages of superintendence ’’ in business profit, both for the purpose 
of the income tax returns and in ordinary speech. Mr. Giffen esti- 
mates it, apart from any earnings of personal service, at £89,000,000 
(‘* Essays in Finance’’, Vol. II., p, 403). 

The total amount of interest cannot therefore be less than 
£250,000,000. Adding hereto the rent mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, we have a total of £450,000,000 for rent and interest 
together. This estimate receives support from Mr. Giffen’s computa- 
tion that the amount under these heads actually assessed for income 
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tax is £407,000,000 (‘‘ Essays in Finance’’, vol. ii., p. 401). It has 
often been stated by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue that large 
amounts of interest escape assessment, and it is well known that much 
is assessed under other he ids. 

The following diagram represents the proportion of the nation’s 
income thus claimed from the workers, not in return for any service 
rendered to the community, but merely as the payment for permission 
to use the land and the already accumulated capital of the country. 





P.—Total product ....... wesee £1,250,000,000. 
TOPE an csi ccnenaiviriites 200,000,000. 
Fe ee ee eNT ee 250,000,000. 


VII.—Prorits anp SALaniss. 


But those who enjoy the vast unearned income just mentioned 
cannot all be accurately described as the ‘idle rich”, though they 
would forego none of it by refusing to work. If they are disposed to 
increase it by leading active lives they can; and most of them adopt 
this course to some extent, especially those whose share is insufficient 
for their desires.' 

When the members of this endowed class elect to work, they are 
able to do so under unusually favorable conditions. Associated with 
them in this respect are the fortunate possessors of exceptional skill in 
hand or brain, and the owners of literary or commercial monopolies of 
every kind. These workers often render inestimable services to the 
community, and they are able to exact in return remuneration propor- 


1 As the sum is not equally distribu‘ed, some of the participants are in compara- 
tively humble circumstauces, but it may be observed that the ‘‘manual labor 
class’’, or the poor, possess practically none of it, the total capital of savings 
banks, trades unions, benefit and mutual societies of every sort being only 
£156,000,000 (Mr. Mulhall, Contemporary Review, December, 1886, p. 869), or less 
than £6 capital per head of the ‘‘manual labor class’’, even supposing the whole 
of it was owned by members of that class. Against this, too, must be set the debts 


of the laborers to shopkeepers and others, which amount in the aggregate to a con- 
siderable sum. 
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tionate not to their utility, nor to the cost of their education or train- 
ing, but to the relative scarcity of the faculty they possess (see Pro- 
fessor F. A. Walker, ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy ’’, passim). 

The numbers and total income of this large class cannot be exactly 
ascertained. It includes workers of all grades, from the skilled artisan 
to the Prime Minister, and from the city clerk to the President of the 
Royal Academy. 

It is convenient, for statistical purposes, to regard only those 
members of it who do not belong to the ‘‘manual-labor class”. So 
defined, this prosperous body may be estimated to receive for its 
work about £350,000,000 annnally.' 


Co-operative Aid Association pamphlets: earn- £ 
ings of employees and others............ 400,000,000 


Mr. R. Giffen : total income less rent, interest, 
and wages of manual-labor class (‘‘ Essays 


in Finance’’, vol. ii., p. 404)............ 313,000,000 
Mr. Mulhall: ditto (“‘ Dictionary of Statistics ”, 
eI aha ntwin' & lelevbl al gue @ ai sy etacmvelatin’ = 61956)3y' 350,000,000 


Professor A. Marshall : earnings of all above the 
manual-labor class (‘‘ Report of Industrial 


Remuneration Conference” p. 194) ...... 300,000,000 
Mr. Mulhall: income—tradesman class only 
(‘* Dictionary of Statistics”, p. 246)...... 244,000,000 


Mr. R. Giffen: salaries of superintendence 
assessed to income tax alone (‘‘ Essays in 
Pamamee™, Wel. H., p. 404) 2... ccccvecccss 180,000,000 


VIII.—Tue CrassEs anD THE Masses. 


The total drawn by the legal disposers of what are sometimes called 
the ‘‘three rents” (on land, capital, and ability), amounts therefore 
to about eight hundred million pounds sterling yearly, or nearly two- 
thirds of the total produce. 

e 

Mr. Giffen, ‘‘Essays in Finance”, vol. ii., p. 467 720,000,000 
Mr. Mulhall, ‘‘ Dictionary of Statistics”, p. 246 818,000,000 
Professor Leone Levi (King’s College, London), 

Times, 13th January, 1885.............. 758,000,000 
Professor Alfred Marshall (Cambridge), ‘‘ Report 

of Industrial Remuneration Conference, 

Ric Ak raed o cae mn ees eae esas 675,000,000 


The manual labor class receives, on the other hand, for all its 
millions of workers, only four to five hundred millions sterling. 
- 


Mr. Giffen, ‘‘ Essays in Finance”, vol. ii., p. 467 550,000,000 
Mr. Mulhall, ‘ Dictionary of Statistics”, p. 246 447,000,000 
Mr. J. 8. Jeans, ‘‘ Statistical Society’s Journal”, 

WE VOUS 6: ob ceesneserssesscneds 600,000,000 





1[Some of this might, from another point of view, be reckoned rather as interest 
on the cost of education of valuable servants of the community, and accordingly 
deducted from this total and added io that of interest. ] : 
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£ 
Prof. Leone Levi (as above) ............... . 521,000,000 
A. Marshall (as above) ......... arsyesece ehecevane . 500,000,000" 
W. 
P.—Total produce ............ £1,250,000,000. 
W.—lIncome of manual labor class 450,000,000. 





Income of the legal proprietors of 
the three natural monopolies of £800,000,000.? 
land, capital, and ability .... j 


IX.—Tue Two Nations. 


This unequal division of the fruits of the combined labor of the 
working community divides us, as Lord Beaconsfield said, into ‘two 
nations’? widely different from each other in education, in comfort, 
and in security. There is some limited central territory between, and 
some luckier few escape from the large camp in which their fellows 
are toiling to the more comfortable fortress of the monopolists, from 
which, on the other hand, others sink into destitution from extrava- 
gance or misfortune. But for the great majority the lines between 
these two nations are practically impassable. 

It is not that this division is based on any essential differences in 
industry or morality between individuals. 

‘*Since the human race has no means of enjoyable existence, or of 
existence at all, but what it derives from its own labor and abstinence, 
there would be no ground for complaint against society if every one 


! These estimates, however, which are based on average rates of wages, multi- 
plied by the number of workers, assume reasonable regularity of employment, and 
take no account of the fact that much of the total amount of nominal wages is 
reclaimed from the workers in the shape of ground rent. Much must, therefore, be 
deducted to obtain their real nett remuneration. 

? In this connexion it may be mentioned that the total income of the charities of 
the United Kingdom, including endowments, amounts to £10,040,000, or little over 
1 per cent. of the foregoing total. £2,040,000 of this, it may be added, is expended 
upon Bible societies alone (Mulhall, ‘‘ Dictionary of Statistics’’, p. 78). The total 
cost of poor relief in 1885 was £10,273,583 (see references at p. 148). 
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who was willing to undergo a fair share of the labor and abstinence 
could attain a fair share of the fruits. But is this the fact? Is it not 
the reverse of the fact? The reward, instead of being proportionate 
to the labor and abstinence of the individual, is almost in an inverse 
ratio to it; those who receive the least, labor and abstain he most” 
(John Stuart Mill, Fortnightly Review, 1879, p. 226, written in 1869). 
We have seen what the ‘‘two nations”’ each receive: it remains to 
estimate their respective numbers, and the following facts supply 





materials for this computation. 


(a) The Comparatively Rich. 


It has been shown that the 
adult males without professed 
occupation numbered 407,169 in 
1881. This represents a popula- 
tion of about 1,650,000, all of 
whom were living on incomes not 
derived from any specified occupa- 
tion. 

The landlords (of more than a 
field or a cottage each) number 
only 180,524, owing ten-elevenths 
of the total area (Mulhall, ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Statistics”, p. 266). 

The mortgage upon the industry 
of the community known as the 
National Debt was owned, in 1880, 
by only 236,514 persons,’ 103,122 
of whom shared in it only to the 
extent of less than £15 each 
annually (Mulhall, ‘ Dictionary 
of Statistics”, p. 109). 

Only thirty-nine out of every 
1,000 persons dying, leave behind 
them £300 worth of property (in- 
cluding furniture, etc.), and only 
sixty-one per 1,000 leave any pro- 
perty worth mentioning at all. 

‘Tt appears. . . that one-half 
of the wealth of the United King- 
dom is held by persons who leave 
at least £20,000 (personalty at 
death” (Mulhall, ‘Dictionary 
of Statistics”, pp. 278, 279, from 
Probateand Legacy DutyReturns). 

The number of these is given 





1 These include many banks, insurance 
companies, foreign potentates, and 
others not to be included in the present 
computation. 


(b) The Comparatively Poor. 


The manual labor class number 
nearly 5,000,000 families. 

Mr. Mulhall, “ Dic- 
tionary of Statis- 
tices”, p. 246; 
families ........ 

Prof. Leone Levi, 
Times, 13th Janu- 
ary, 1885; fami- 
ee 

Mr. Giffen, ‘‘ Essays 
in Finance’’, vol. 
ii., p. 461; sepa- 
rate incomes.... 13,200,000 

Five and a-half million families 
live in separate houses under £20, 
and four and a-half million in 
houses under £10 rental, notwith- 
standing that the poor in the 
great towns live in large tene- 
ment houses’ (Giffen, ‘‘ Mssays in 
Finance”, vol. ii., p. 348). 

Nine hundred and thirty-nine 
out of every 1,000 persons (about 
half of whom are adults) die with- 
out property worth speaking of, 
and 961 out of every 1,000 with- 
out furniture, investments, or 
effects worth £300 (Mulhall, 
(‘* Dictionary of Statistics’’—from 
Probate Duty Returns—p. 279). 

The number of persons “em- 
ployed” at wages in the industries 
of the kingdom isplaced at thirteen 


4,629,000 


5,600,000 


1 This includes, of course, the rural 
districts, where a comfortable house may 
generally be obtained below £20 annual 
rental, but more thana third of the popu- 
lation now live in towns, where the poor 
are often herded together in slums, yield- 
ing more than that rental per house. 
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by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, as 1,129 in 1877: as 
property passes by death about 
every twenty years, this gives a 
class of about 25,000 persons. 


The incomes of £150 per annum 
and upwards are only 1} millions 
in number out of 163 millions 
of separate incomes (Giffen, 
“Essays in Finance”, vol. ii., 
p- 467). 

There are 222,000 families of 
the very rich, 604,000 families of 
the rich, 1,220,000 families of the 
middle and trading class: in all 
only about two million families 
above the manual labor class of 
nearly five million families (Mul- 
hall, ‘‘ Dictionary of Statistics ”’, 
p- 246). 

It may therefore safely be con- 
cluded that the whole of the 
£800,000,000 annually is received 
by about 10,000,000 of the popu- 
lation, giving an average income 
of £320 per adult man: about two- 
fifths (£333,000,000 ; Mulhall, 
“Dictionary of Statistics”, p. 
246) is enjoyed by a small class 
of less than 1,000,000 persons, 
who have, on an average, £1,665 
per adult man whether they con- 
tribute anything to the product 
or not. 








to fourteen millions, and this in- 
cludes over four million women. 

Mr. J. S. Jeans, 

Statistical Society’s 
Journal, vol. xlvii., 
p- 631, places the 
number at about 

Mr. Giffen, ‘‘ Essays 

in Finance, vol. ii., 

p- 461 (separate 

incomes of manual 

labor class) . 13,200,000 
Mr. Mulhall “ Dic- 

tionary of Sta- 

tistics”, p. 246 

(separate families 

of manual labor 

GIRRE)S.4:<+'6 eianetecs 
Prof. Leone Levi, 

Times, 13th Jan. 

1885, number of 

workersin manual 

labor class in 1881 12,200,000 

Out of 10,464,255 males with 
any occupation at all (see p. 138) 
8,180,000 were in receipt of wages, 
and belonged to the manual labor 
class (Prof. Leone Levi, Zimes, 
13th January, 1885). 

We may therefore certainly 
conclude that the £450,000,000 
allotted to the manual labor class 
is shared among 25,000,000 per- 
sons, and is less than £35 per 
adult (or £70 per adult male) 
annually. 


14,000,000 


4,629,000 


£135; average annual product of the whole 
community, per adult male. 


£320; average annual income of the com- 
paratively rich (including non-workers), 
per adult male. 


£70; average annual income of the poor, per 
adult male. 


£1,665; average annual income, per adult 
male, of the gentry, about 222,000 families. 
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X.—Tue Crass War. 


Between the two classes there is perpetual strife. Disguise it as 
we may by feudal benevolence, or the kindly attempts of philanthro- 
pists, the material interests of the small nation privileged to exact 
rent for its monopolies, and of the great nation, thereby driven to 
receive only the remnant of the product, are permanently opposed. 
‘“‘The more there is allotted to labor the less there will remain to 
be appropriated as rent”’ (Fawcett, ‘‘Manual of Political Economy ”’, 
page 123). 

It is therefore ‘‘the enormous share which the possessors of the 
instruments of industry are able to take from the produce” (J. 8. 
Mill, ‘‘Principles of Political Economy”, p. 477; edition of 1865), 
which is the one primary cause of the small incomes of the compara- 
tively poor. That neither class makes the best possible social use 
of its revenues, and both waste much in extravagance and vice, is 
an inevitable secondary result of the unequal division, which it intensi- 
fies and renders permanent; but it is a secondary result only, not the 
primary cause. 

Even if the whole ‘‘ manual labor class’? made the best possible 
use of the £35 per adult, which is their average income, it would still 
be impossible for them to live the cultured human life which the other 
classes demand for themselves as the minimum of the life worth 
living. It is practically inevitable that many of the poor, being 
debarred from this, should endeavor to enjoy themselves in ways 
not permanently advantageous to themselves or to society. ‘The force 
by which this conflict of interests is maintained, without the conscious 
contrivance of either party, is competition, diverted, like other forces, 
from its legitimate social use. The legal disposers of the great 
natural monopolies are able, by means of legally licensed competition, 
to exact the full amount of their economic rents, and the political 
economists tell us that so long as these natural monopolies are left 
practically unrestrained in private hands, a thorough remedy is 
impossible. 

In 1874 Professor Cairnes thought that some help might be found 
(at any rate, by the better paid laborers) by means of co-operation 
in production. He then wrote: ‘If workmen do not rise from 
depetidence upon capital by the path of co-operation, then they must 
remain in dependence upon capital; the margin for the possible 
improvement of their lot is confined within narrow barriers which 
cannot be passed, and the problem of their elevation is hopeless. As 
a body they will not rise at all. A few, more energetic or more 
fortunate than the rest, will from time to time escape, as they do now, 
from the ranks of their fellows to the higher walks of industrial life, 
but the great majority will remain substantially where they are. 
The remuneration of labor, as such, skilled or unskilled, can never rise 
much above its present level” (Prof. J. E. Cairnes, ‘‘Some Leading 
Principles of Political Economy”, p. 348, 1874). 

Thirteen years have passed away since these words were written, 
and it must now be apparent, even to the most sanguine of individual- 
ists, that the chance of the great bulk of the laborers ever rising by 
associations for co-operative production, has become even less hopeful 
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than it ever was, and Dr. J. K. Ingram tells us that most modern econo- 
mists such as Professors 'T. E. Cliffe Leslie and F. A. Walker, regard 
the idea as *‘chimerical”’ (Article on ‘Political Economy” in Zncyelo- 
pedia Lrittanica, vol. xix., p. 382). Yet this, according to so eminent 
an authority, is the only hope for the laborer under the present 
arrangements of Society, or any other that the Professor could 
suggest. 


XI.—Some Victims or THE STRUGGLE. 


The statistics hitherto quoted have been mainly based on the 
assumption of reasonable regularity of employment. But of the great 
permanent army of the ‘‘ unemployed ”’ in London, some idea may be 
gained from the applicants for dock labor, laborious and extremely 
intermittent work at fourpence per hour. ‘The total number of daily 
applicants for casual labor at all the (London) docks may be roughly 
put down at 20,000 . . . . there would be from 7,000 to 8,000 men 
who, having no regular employment, daily apply, and apply in vain, 
for such work” (‘‘Mansion House Relief Committee Report”, 1886, 

‘ 3). 
his state of things is, of course, not confined to London; in Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and other large centres of population, there is reported 
to be a similar class without regular occupation. 

The fate of these victims it is not easy to adequately realise. 
Actual starvation is returned as the cause of death in about 140 cases 
annually, half of which occur in London (‘‘ Registrar-General’s Report, 
1866”, C—4,722, p. 141-160), but it is well known that many thou- 
sands of deaths take place from long-continued under-feeding and 
exposure. 

The infantile death-rate at Bethnal Green is twice that of Belgravia. 
Holborn (151,835) and St. George’s, Hanover Square (149,748), have 
almost equal populations; yet in the former 1,614, in the latter only 
1,007 children under five died in 1884 (‘‘ Registrar-General’s Report, 
1886”, pp. 32, 126, C—4,722). 

Dr. Playfair says that 18 per cent. of the children of the upper- 
class, 36 per cent. of those of the tradesman class, and 55 per cent. of 
those of the workmen die before they reach five years of age (quoted 
at p. 133 of ‘“ Dictionary of Statistics’, by Mr. Mulhall, who however 
thinks it ‘too high an estimate ”’). 

15,312 persons died by fatal accidents in 1884 (‘ Registrar- 
General’s Report”, C—4,722 p. 59), 852 losing their lives in mines, 
966 on railways, 244 in working machinery, 54 by explosions, 72 by 
lead poisoning, and 165 by falls from scaffolding (pp. 211-217). These 
are the figures for England and Wales alone, and would be much 
increased by including the accidents in Scotland and Ireland. 

The Board of Trade Report on ‘‘ Railway Accidents ”’ for the six 
months ended 30th June, 1886, shows that 202 railway servants were 
killed and 958 injured by accidents on the lines, being at the rate of 
2,320 per annum forthe United Kingdom. The number of passengers 
killed and injured was at the rate of 1,950 per annum in the same 
period. 

‘“‘ At present the average age at death among the nobility, gentry, 
and professional classes in England and Wales was 55 years; but 

L2 
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among the artisan classes of Lambeth it only amounted to 29 years; 
and whilst the infantile death-rate among the well-to-do classes was 
such that only 8 children died in the first year of life out of 100 born, 
as many as 30 per cent. succumbed at that age among the children of 
the poor in some districts of our large cities. The only real cause of 
this enormous difference in the position of the rich and poor with respect 
to their chances of existence lay in the fact that at the bottom of society 
wages were so low that food and other requisites of health were ob- 
tained with too great difficulty” (Dr. C. R. Drysdale, ‘Report of 
Industrial Remuneration Conference”, p. 130). 


One great cause of the short and miserable lives of the poor is 
the insanitary condition of the slums in which many of them are 
compelled to dwell. The strongest testimony to the evil effects of 
such surroundings comes from the insurance companies. The in- 
dustrial friendly societies have in each large town their ‘‘ proscribed 
streets”. The Liverpool Victoria Legal Friendly Society proscribes 
for Liverpool alone, on account of the unhealthiness of their character, 
167 ‘streets wherein no members of the society may be entered” 
(Circular of 13th October, 1886). Yet these unhealthy streets are not 
too bad to be the only homes of thousands of the poorer citizens of 
that commercial centre. 

We clog our public poor relief with irksome and degrading condi- 
tions, so that the honest poor often die lingering deaths rather than 
accept it; yet the paupers in actual receipt of public relief on one day 
number 971,595. 

England and Wales, mean number, 1885, 768,938 cost £8,491,600 








Scotland, 13th May, 1885, ............ 97,504 ,, 894,077 
Ireland, average number, 1885,........ 105,153 ,, 887,906 
971,595  £10,273,583 


(Report of Local Government Board for England and Wales, p. 12 of 
C—4844; Report of Board for Supervision of Poor, Scotland, p. 12, 
C—4878; p. 4 and 26 of Report of Local Government Board, Ireland, 
O—4728.) 

But the relief is not usually given permanently; to obtain the 
number of different individuals who receive relief during a year, we 
must multiply the daily number by three (Mr. Mulhall, ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Statistics”, p. 346), or by 33 (‘*National Income”, by Dudley 
Baxter, p. 87). This gives a pauper class of about 3,000,000 persons, 
or 1 in 8 of the manual labor class. 

The maintenance of these paupers costs £10,275,583 per annum. 
But in addition to this public expenditure, the various charitable 
societies spend £10,040,000 annually (Mr. Mulhall, ‘“ Dictionary of 
Statistics”, p. 78), and the charity of individuals is known to be 
enormous. The numbers of the destitute class must therefore be 
largely increased. Mr. R. Giffen talks of the residuum of five 
millions ‘‘ whose condition is a stain on our civilisation” (‘‘ Essays 
in Finance”, vol. ii., p. 350). It is the lot of one in five of the 
manual labor class to belong to this ‘‘residuum ”’. 

In London one person in every five will die in the workhouse, 
hospital, or lunatic asylum. In 1884 out of 81,951 deaths in London, 
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40,897 being over 20, 9,909 were in workhouses, 6,559 in hospitals, 
and 278 in lunatic asylums, or altogether 16,746 in public institutions 
(Registrar-General’s Report, 1886, C—4722, pp. 94 and 118). Con- 
sidering that comparatively few of these are children, it is probable 
that one in every three London adults will be driven into these refuges 
to die, and the proportion in the case of the ‘‘ manual labor class” 
must of course be still larger. 

“To me, at least, it would be enough to condemn modern society 
as hardly an advance on slavery or serfdom, if the permanent condition 
of industry were to be that which we now behold, that 90 per cent. of 
the actual producers of wealth have no home that they can call their 
own beyond the end of the week ; have no bit of soil, or so much as a 
room that belongs to them; have nothing of value of any kind except 
as much old furniture as will go in a cart; have the precarious chance 
of weekly wages which barely suffice to keep them in health; are 
housed for the most part in places that no man thinks fit for his 
horse; are separated by so narrow a margin from destitution, that 
a month of bad trade, sickness or unexpected loss, brings them face to 
face with hunger and pauperism. ... . This is the normal state of 
the average workman in town or country” (Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
p- 429 ‘‘ Report of Industrial Remuneration Conference”, 1886). 


XII.—Tue Evin anp tue Remepy. 


‘The deepest root of the evils and iniquities which fill the indus- 
trial world is the subjection of labor to capital, and the enormous share 
which the possessors of the instruments of industry are able to take 
from the produce” (J. 8. Mill, ‘Principles of Political Economy ”, 
p- 477, edition of 1865). 

‘“* We have been suffering for a century from an acute outbreak of 
individualism, unchecked by the old restraints, and invested with 
almost a religious sanction by a certain soul-less school of writers’’ 
(Prof. H. 8. Foxwell, (University College, London), p. 249 of essay in 
“The Claims of Labor, 1886’). 

‘Tt is, indeed, certain that industrial society will not permanently 
remain without a systematic organisation. The mere conflict of private 
interests will never produce a well-ordered commonwealth of labor” 
(article on ‘‘ Political Economy” in Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xix., 
1886, p. 382, by J. K. Ingram, LL.D., Librarian and late Professor 
at Trinity College, Dublin). 

Socialists affirm that the evil can never be remedied until the ‘‘two 
nations’’ are united by the restitution to public purposes of rent and 
interest of every kind, and by the growth of social sympathy promoted 
by the accompanying cessation of class distinctions (see Fabian Tract, 
No. 4, ‘‘ What Socialism is’’). 

“Tt is the great error of reformers and philanthropists in our time 
to nibble at the consequences of unjust power, instead of redressing 
the injustice itself” (J. 8S. Mill, “ Political Economy, p. 579). 
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(Concluded from page 113.) 


A stupy of the relations of the sexes among the various nations of the 


world throws much light on the growth of conscience in sexual 
matters, and a clear understanding of the evolution of sex morality 
explains at once its most prominent characteristics and its chaotic 
condition in nineteenth century civilisation. 

Among tribes that live absolutely naked chastity appears to be 
quite unknown, and promiscuous intercourse between the sexes is the 
rule. No kind of privacy is sought, even in many tribes in which 
marriage between individuals is recognised. Thus Captain Cook found 
the Otaheitan houses consisted of roofs supported on pillars, with no 
side-walls, so that the inmates were constantly within sight of each 
other. He writes, with his usual good sense: ‘Privacy, indeed, is 
little wanted among people who have not even the idea of indecency, 
and who gratify every appetite and passion before witnesses with no 
more sense of impropriety than we feel when we satisfy our hunger at 
a social board with our family or friends. Those who have no idea of 
indecency with respect to actions, can have none with respect to words; 
it is therefore scarcely necessary to observe that in the conversation of 
these people, that which is the principal source of their pleasure is 
always the principal topic; and that everything is mentioned without 
any restraint or emotion, and in the most direct terms, by both sexes 
(‘* Voyages,” vol. i., p. 84, ed. 1842). There is, as a moment’s thought 
will show, an enormous difference between this childlike frankness, 
resulting from the absolute absence of any idea that any natural 
process can be considered as in the slightest degree objectionable, 
and the conscious and calculated indecencies of the civilised man; if 
the savage has not the grace of modesty, neither has he the hideous- 
ness of pruriency. 

Before tracing out the well-established stages in the evolution of 
conscience in matters of sex, it is well to glance over the extreme 
variety of marriage customs in different parts of the world, so as to 
realise the significant fact that the morality of one race is the immo- 
rality of another. A quaint instance of repugnance felt to that which 
Europeans regard as the highest sexual morality, a lifelong connexion 
between one man and one woman, may serve as an introduction to 
our review: ‘An intelligent Kandyan chief, with whom Mr. Bailey 
visited these Veddahs, was perfectly scandalised at the utter barbarism 
of living with only one wife, and never parting until separated by 
death. It was, he said, ‘just like the wanderoos’ (monkeys)”’ (‘‘ Pre- 
historic Times,” by Sir John Lubbock, p. 449, 4th ed., 1878). As we 
have already seen, the life led by a tribe of the Rock Veddahs does 
very closely resemble the life led by a troop of forest monkeys. 

Promiscuous intercourse is the normal sex-relation among the least 
evolved tribes, and is probably due, to a very considerable extent, to 
the scarcity of women within the tribe. Female infants are sacrificed 
more readily than male, as being less useful, and from this scarcity 
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of women arise promiscuity and polyandry, and later exogamous 
marriage by capture and by purchase. McLennan in his very valuable 
work on ‘‘ Primitive Marriage” gives a long list of tribes who have 
their wives in common (see note, pp. 176-178), and even when some 
kind of tie is recognised between a particular man and woman, the 
custom of lending a wife to a friend is a not unusual courtesy. 
Among the Esquimaux the loan of a wife is, says Sir John Lubbock, 
‘considered a mark of peculiar friendship ”’. 

In all tribes which have passed beyond the stage of promiscuous 
intercourse, a broad distinction is drawn between the conduct expected 
from married and unmarried women. Where polyandry prevails, the 
number of husbands is generally limited; thus among the Nairs, the 
hillmen of South-Western India, polyandry is habitual (‘‘ The Indian 
Empire,” by D. Hunter, p. 71), but according to McLennan, a Nair 
woman must not have more than twelve husbands. In some parts of 
Media, according to the same author, a woman is looked on with 
contempt if she have less than five husbands. Polyandry, which is 
probably the earliest limitation of promiscuity, appears to have been 
well-nigh universal at an early stage of civilisation; McLennan traces 
it over an area extending more than half round the globe (see pp. 
178-208), although it is now comparatively rare. Like promiscuity, 
it implies the scarcity of women, and accompanies female infanticide. 
In the interior of Ceylon it resulted from the absence of the men for 
long periods from their villages when they were summoned to be 
in attendance on their sovereign; several brothers or near relatives 
then shared a wife among them, so that she might look after their 
common interests during their enforced absence. Under these condi- 
tions kinship was necessarily reckoned through the female side, and 
the children born of a woman with a group of husbands were the 
heirs of the property held by the group. 

Polyandry and polygamy are not often found side by side, polygamy 
implying a more advanced condition of wealth and of general comfort, 
but both practices prevail among the Esquimaux. ‘‘A strong or skilful 
man has often more than one wife, a beautiful or clever woman in 
some cases more than one husband” (‘ Pre-historic Times,”’ by Sir 
John Lubbock, p. 525). 

Among the New Zealanders considerable indifference was shown, 
according to Captain Cook, towards the conduct of the women of the 
tribe. Sir John Lubbock, however, says of them: ‘Girls before 
marriage were allowed great freedom. When once married, how- 
ever, the women were faithful and affectionate to their husbands, by 
whom, on the other hand, they were generally treated with both 
kindness and respect” (‘‘ Prehistoric Times,” p. 479). In the South 
Sea Islands much variety of sexual customs prevailed. In Otaheite, 
it was the custom for the head of the household to offer his daughters 
to visitors as temporary wives, and a refusal to receive the proffered 
embraces was regarded as a deadly insult, to be punished by the death 
of the discourteous guest. There any man or woman might live 
together for a time, the woman’s father receiving payment from the 
husband. Ifa child was born of the union, the father might kill it, 
and might then either remain with his wife or might leave her; 
but if he kept the child alive he was considered to be definitely 
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married to the mother, and the union was generally permanent, 
although conjugal infidelity was lightly regarded. (Captain Cook 
found it a not unfrequent custom in the South Sea Islands for inter- 
course to be irregular until a woman became pregnant, and then the 
father of the child was bound to marry her.) One of the favorite 
amusements was the dancing of the young girls of the village, and 
this is described as being accompanied with ‘motions and gestures 
beyond imagination wanton”. A society, termed the Arreoy, was 
held in high honor; in this men and women performed wild dances 
with most indecent posturing, which ended in orgies of promiscuous 
intercourse. If a female member of the society gave birth to a child 
the infant was at once put to death, unless some man claimed to be 
its father and undertook its maintenance ; if this was done, the child 
was spared, but the parents ceased to be members of the society. 
(See ‘‘ Voyages ”, vol. i., p.89; and vol. ii., p. 220.) Despite all that 
is repulsive and revolting to us in the sexual relations of the 
Otaheitans, it must not be forgotten that Captain Cook describes them 
as being brave, open, candid, without suspicion or treachery, cruelty 
or revenge, and he speaks of them as friendly and hospitable. And 
they had decencies of their own, and were quite capable of being 
shocked by European improprieties; when they were hungry they 
modestly retired, turning their backs on the public; ‘they eat alone, 
they said, because it was right ... . they expressed the strongest 
dislike, and even disgust, at our eating in society” (/did, vol. i., 
p- 87). So the inhabitants of the Society Islands, whose ‘‘ licentious ” 
conversation so shocked Missionary Ellis (see Our Corner, Feb., p. 192), 
are described by him as cheerful and good-natured, extremely clean, 
very hospitable, and always ready to divide their food with a 
stranger in need (they had abundance without effort). Llere, again, 
we are reminded that morality is moulded by the environment, and 
that a race may have developed good qualities on one side while 
remaining undeveloped on another. 

The connexion above-mentioned between marriage and parentage 
is very generally recognised, but it does not always extend beyond 
the early years of the child. Among the Andaman islanders—of 
whom Sir John Lubbock says that ‘‘they appear to be entirely 
without any sense of shame, and many of their habits are like those 
of beasts’’—marriage lasts only until ‘‘ the child is born and weaned, 
when, according to Lieutenant St. John, as quoted by Sir E. Belcher, 
the man and woman generally separate, each seeking a new partner” 
(‘* Prehistoric Times,” p. 451). 

The people of Tonga had reached, in the time of Mr. Mariner, a 
much more evolved condition as regards sexual morality, and we can 
here see with great distinctness the bearing of a defined marital 
relation on the development of chastity as a virtue. In Tonga, the 
women were fairly respected, and it was considered unmanly not to 
show them attention or to put them to hard or very menial work. 
Unmarried women might live as they pleased, but it was considered 
shameful to change a lover frequently. General prostitution was 
unknown. Men, also, were not expected to be faithful to a single 
woman, but very loose conduct was disapproved. About two-thirds 
of the women entered on definite marriage relations, and in these 
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fidelity was enforced. A chief would kill an unfaithful wife, while 
in the lower ranks of society the injured husband would flog her ; 
infidelity among married women was consequently very rare. A 
husband could divorce his wife at his pleasure, and the divorced 
woman might marry, or she might live alone and cohabit occasionally 
with different men; or she might choose a lover, and leave him when 
she was tired of him. ‘That is, fidelity only arose where punishment 
followed infidelity, and this occurred only within a clearly defined 
relation. Here, once more, I remind the reader that however antago- 
nistic to his own views may be Tongese sexual customs, the Tongese 
were by no means a brutal or degraded race. They were good and 
tender parents; they were taught and were wont to ‘‘reverence the 
Gods, the chiefs, and aged persons’’, and to love and honor their 
parents ; much stress was laid on the duty of liberality ; despite the 
sexual looseness the young men were exhorted ‘‘to respect in all 
cases the wives of their neighbors, and never to take liberties even 
with an unmarried woman against her free consent”; and although 
obedience to a chief was held to be a point of honor, the obedience was 
not wholly unreasoning, for when Toogoo Ahoo, a chief, showed wanton 
cruelty, hewing off the left arms of twelve of his cooks merely that 
they might be known to be his, he was dethroned and put to death 
for his cruelty. 

Among neighboring tribes sexual morality occasionally differs 
considerably, and is apparently closely related to the behavior of the 
men towards the women of the tribe. Among the Prairie tribes of 
North America Sir R. F. Burton reports that the women are drudges, 
and are very harshly treated; he speaks of them as cold and chaste. 
But among the Arapahos sexual looseness prevails. Sir John Lubbock 
says that polygamy is very general among them, and that any man 
may take the wife of a man weaker than himself; ‘‘in fact, the men 
fight for the possession of the women, just like stags and the males of 
other wild beasts” (‘‘ Prehistoric Times,” pp. 532, 533). The evi- 
dence is not complete enough for certitude, but indifference to conti- 
nence appears to prevail chiefly among tribes who practise endogamy 
—marriage within the tribe. When scarcity of women leads the 
men to seek wives outside their own tribe, the capture of women from 
neighboring tribes becomes habitual, and soon leads to the custom 
of exogamy, and the regarding of marriage to a woman of the same 
tribe as wrong. It seems not unlikely that a man who was not brave 
enough or deft enough to capture a wife would be regarded with con- 
tempt as a rather poor creature, who did not do his duty to his tribe, 
and thus would arise the pressure of public opinion which would ulti- 
mately issue in the forbiddal of endogamous marriage. 

Marriage by capture prevailed among tribes which were constantly 
at war with each other, as among the North American Indians—many 
of whom may not marry within the clan that wears their own totem, 
or distinguishing mark—the horse Indians of Patagonia, the Indians 
of Central America, the tribes of the Deccan and of Afghanistan. The 
Australian who wanted a wife would watch a neighboring village and 
select the girl who most attracted him; at night he would creep up, 
and wait his opportunity, steal close tu her as she was lying asleep, 
twist his spear in her hair, and drag her swiftly away; as resistance 
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meant death, the elected bride yielded to her lover as a matter of 
course, and was carried off to her bridegroom’s house. A girl found 
straying outside the limits of her settlement might be knocked sense- 
less with the blow of her lover’s club, flung across his shoulders, and 
borne away to his hut. A woman thus captured was naturally re- 
garded as the property of her capturer, and her seduction would be 
bitterly resented by her owner. Fidelity would be rigidly exacted 
from her. Among some of the Australian tribes “ polygamy is per- 
mitted, but a man who takes more than two wives is generally looked 
upon as a selfish and unreasonable person” (‘‘ Prehistoric Times,” by 
Sir John Lubbock, p. 462). A man may steal another man’s wife 
if he can, at his own peril, and an attractive woman is often terribly 
scarred by the successive captures through which she passes. As 
friendlier relations arose between neighboring tribes, and barter 
between them became habitual, purchase of women tended to replace 
their capture by force or strategy. But purchase implied property in 
the wife thus acquired as much as did the previous custom of capture, 
and the woman who had been bought was the private property of the 
purchaser. Chastity was thus imposed on women as one of the rights 
of property in them enjoyed by men, and the wife’s intidelity, as being 
an injury to a man’s property, was punished alike by law and by 
public opinion. 

It is easy for us now to indicate the growth of the feeling of 
obligation in sexual relations. It is obvious that no kind of 
‘*chastity ” can co-exist with promiscuity, but the idea of fidelity to 
a group of husbands would arise under polyandry; it would be 
strengthened by the common ownership of property by the group, 
since each man would resent the intrusion of the child of an out- 
sider as a sharer in his goods. This bearing of the question of 
property on the enforced limitation of female sexual liberty must 
never be lost sight of. ‘The woman, being the mother of the child, 
brings a new member into the circle of the family, a new claimant 
on the family property ; the male head of the family, the owner of 
the property, would naturally guard it against the child of some 
other man, and the determination to leave it only among his own 
offspring would reinforce his sexual jealousy, and men, as the legis- 
lating power in the community, would enforce female chastity with a 
severity that they would see no reason for using against men. A 
man’s adultery may injure other people’s families, but it leaves his 
own unscathed. 

But we can pass to a further stage. Even with a scarcity of 
women, and with consequent promiscuity or polyandry, an exception- 
ally strong or wealthy man might secure a woman for his own exclusive 
use. He would inevitably become an object of envy, not only as being 
able at all times to satisfy his sexual cravings, but also as the owner 
of a most serviceable domestic article. The desire of others to own a 
woman completely, and the impossibility of satisfying this desire 
within the limits of the tribe, would lead, as we have seen, to marriage 
by capture or by purchase, and the consequent establishment of the 
right of private property in the captured or purchased article. The 
seduction of a wife was an attack on private property. And since a 
purchased article has no claim over its purchaser, a different code of 
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sexual morality grew up for men and women. In countries in which 
polygamy is recognised, a wealthy man may buy many wives; on each 
of these he may enforce chastity, punishing infidelity with death, while 
retaining complete liberty for himself. In western countries in which 
polygamy is practised, though not recognised, a similar moral code is 
accepted, and is even to some extent incorporated in the law. A man 
may commit adultery without loss of social position, and without com- 
plete loss of his marital rights; but the adultery of the wife entitles 
the husband to divorce, and also to a money payment from the eo- 
respondent to make good the injury done to his property. Similarly, 
if a young unmarried girl be seduced, the father, whose property has 
thus been injured, can obtain a monetary compensation. ‘Thus the 
study of the genesis and evolution of conscience in sexual relations 
explains for us the variations of sexual morality found in the most 
civilised nations. 

It would be possible to make a long and very odd collection of 
trifling actions regarded as moral and immoral by different races. 
Among some people it isa sin to pick up a burning brand witha 
knife. Among the Caffres and some Australian tribes, and in some 
parts of Polynesia, a man must not look at the face of his mother-in- 
law. In Fiji it is considered improper for a husband and wife to 
spend the night under the same roof. On the Gold Coast a man in 
debt may pawn one of his relatives, who must remain a slave to the 
creditor till the debt is discharged—an action perhaps scarcely classed 
fairly as ‘‘trifling”. But space fails me to deal fully with my 
subject. 

The evolution of conscience still needs to be traced in its higher 
stages, among the Chinese, the Arabians, the Hindus, the Buddhists 
generally, and up to the most highly civilised European races. Here 
we have but an imperfect sketch of its genesis and early evolution. 
But even this is enough to explain the inconsistencies of both savage 
and civilised men. Sir John Lubbock writes as though puzzled by 
these inconsistencies among savages. The Hottentots, he says, ‘are 
the filthiest animals; I think no species of mammal could be fairly 
compared with them in this respect”’. He describes them as being 
‘“‘very fond of smoking, and are great drunkards. It is only fair to 
say that Kolben gives them a good character for integrity, chastity, 
fidelity, and liberality, assuring us that they ‘are certainly the most 
friendly, the most liberal, and the most benevolent people to one 
another that ever appeared upon earth’. Other travellers also speak 
of them in very high terms. At the same time it is difficult to see 
how these statements can be reconciled with the admitted fact that, 
as soon as any man or woman is so enfeebled by old age that he or 
she is unable to work, and can ‘no longer’—I am quoting from 
Kolben himself—‘ be of any manner of service in anything, they are 
thrust out of the society and confined to a solitary hut at a consider- 
able distance from the kraal, there, with a small stock of provisions 
placed within their reach, but without anyone to comfort or assist 
them, to die either of age or hunger, or be devoured by some wild 
beast’. This, it must be remembered, was no exceptional atrocity, 
but a general custom, and applied to the rich as well as the poor, for 
if an old man had property it was taken away from him. Infanticide 
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again, was very common among them, and was not regarded as a 
erime. Girls were generally the victims, and if a woman had twins, 
the ugliest of them was almost always exposed or buried alive. This 
was done with the consent of ‘the whole kraal, which generally 
allows it without taking much pains to look into it’. The poverty 
and the hardships which they had to undergo may perhaps plead as 
some excuse for these two unnatural customs” (‘‘ Prehistoric Times,” 
pp. 441, 447). 

Surely in this passage Sir John Lubbock is treating morality as 
though it were some coherent whole, instead of the slowly growing 
result of the varied experiences of the races of men. Only as he 
reaches the higher plane on which stands to-day civilised Aryan man, 
can he begin to formulate a system of ethics based on some principle, 
rational, coherent, scientific. How far we still are from an educated 
public conscience which will accept and practise such a system, let 
our wars, our crimes, and our poverty make answer. 

Anniz BESANT. 


A Zooking-Glass Etoryp. 
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When I was about fifteen, my sister and I determined to try all the 
Hallowe’en charms we could think of. We studied Burns and 
‘Books of Fate” for a fortnight beforehand, and on the evening 
itself we conscientiously went through the whole list. I do not 
remember that we had any results worth mentioning except in one 
case—this was the concluding experiment. One sits before a looking- 
glass and eats an apple, combing one’s hair the while, and looking 
steadily in the mirror one is to see the face of one’s future. One’s 
back must be turned to the door, and the door—gruesome proviso— 
be left open. My sister assured me that this charm was only meant 
for girls, and that it was absurd for a boy to sit down before a glass 
and comb his hair. But I argued that since boys certainly combed 
their hair there was no special absurdity in their sitting down while 
they did it, so it was agreed that we should both eat our apple and 
look for our fate. 

I was an only son, had never been strong and had all my life 
been my sister’s constant companion. Thus I had grown up without 
any consciousness of the rigid lines which in ‘‘well brought up” 
families separate boys’ pursuits from girls’ recreations. In our home, 
boy and girl had the same hopes, aspirations, joys and sorrows, and 
any hint of a radical difference between boys and girls in the method 
of study and enjoyment came only from our reading of story books. 

So I ate my apple. My room was dark, only one candle burning 
on my dressing table. The door was open, and without lay the darker 
landing. The window fitted ill, and the draught from the door caused 
the blind to move with a faint noise which made me shiver. Looking 
round was of course forbidden. The house was quite still; my father 
was away. The hall clock sent the sound of its pulses up through the 
three silent floors to my wide bare bedroom. In the distance I heard 
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the faint hum of London, and now and then came a late cab rattling 
through our square. But these only made my solitude more solitary. 
I knew my sister was on the floor below, but between us lay the 
dark stairs and landings, and she might as well have been in the 
Catacombs. 

I looked steadily in the mirror. How I hated its shadowy depths, 
and how I hated my own eyes that looked back at me, seeming to 
grow wider and wider every moment! I leaned my chin on one hand 
and looked more fixedly. My future wife—according to the super- 
stition—would come out of that mirror darkness, and look over my 
shoulder. If I had been asked I should have said I wished to see 
this wraith, although all the time I felt that if anything did look 
over my shoulder I should scream out or go mad. 

Why didn’t I get up and shut the door and go reasonably to bed ? 
At first because I feared my sister’s laughter. Afterwards because 
my own reflected eyes irresistibly magnetised me. Still I sat and 
looked and looked. The darkness in the glass seemed to grow deeper 
and deeper. My face showed as a white patch in the darkness, and 
my hand, still mechanically moving up and down with the comb, 
suggested some other hand reaching over my head for some other 
purpose. Presently my face seemed to move too. I grew sick and 
faint, and closed my eyes. On the instant I opened them again, and 
looked through the glass for their reflexion. /¢ was not there. I was 
facing a black space, enclosed in my looking-glass frame. 

The black space was presently broken by a point of light—a star. 
Another, and another, and another, and it seemed as though I were 
looking through a window at the midnight sky. Then I saw wide 
white clouds—a radiance behind them—ever increasing, intensifying ; 
then a great white moon broke out and faced me. 

I looked down. Far before me stretched pointed roofs, churches, 
trees in avenues, open spaces with masses of foliage; but mostly the 
red pointed roofs, street after street of them, ‘flooded with waves 
of moonlight weird and white”. A breath of night wind blew chilly 
on me. Something white kept moving on the roof nearest to me. 

Another very white object was a fruit tree in full blossom, growing 
in a yard a little to the right. The dream-feeling which invests with 
horror the most ordinary objects was upon me, and I loathed this tree, 
yet could not refrain from looking at it. The whole sleeping town 
seemed under some dreadful influence, and the source of all the horror 
— to be this lovely heap of snowy blossoms and moon-blanched 
eaves. 

The moon passed back into her cloud. I continued to look at the 
tree. The night grew darker and darker, only the two gleams of 
white shone through it, and still I looked and looked, and the two 
white gleams were my own face and my own still moving hand. 
There I sat before the mirror, with the last bit of apple still in my 
mouth. 

A queer experience, wasn’t it? Esther would have it that I fell 
asleep over the charm—her own apple-eating had been absolutely un- 
eventful. At any rate, I had not seen the face of my future wife, and 
I tried to put the remembrance of the dream away—with indifferent 
success. So clearly did the scene remain in my mind that I was able 
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to make a pretty accurate sketch of it from memory. For weeks it 
haunted me, and I grew to hate and fear my looking-glass after dark. 
At last Esther found out how it worried me and had the glass taken 
away, and another one put in a different part of my room. And after 
awhile the sharpness of the recollection died away. But to this hour 
I take no pleasure in blossoming fruit-trees. 


” “ ” ” os 
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«‘ And whatever you do, my dear Anthony, take care of Mi-Mi.” 

**T will, Aunt, never fear.” 

Mi-Mi was a white Angola cat, and my respected aunt, mistress of 
a pleasant establishment in Bordeaux (where I had been staying to 
complete some studies of French scenery for a picture), had made me 
promise to take the creature home for Esther. Esther and I were 
greater chums than ever. The sorrow of our father’s death had 
drawn us close together, and I would have undertaken far more 
unpleasant things, on the chance of pleasing her, than the chaperoning 
of a cat from Bordeaux to London. So Mi-Mi and I embarked for 
England. We both suffered on the passage, but reached firm ground 
without serious misadventure. But from the moment when we touched 
British soil misfortune pursued us. We missed the tidal train through 
Mi-Mi’s getting her head wedged between two withes of her basket, 
and shrieking till she was extricated—such extrication being a work 
of time. We caught a slow, stop-at-every-station train, an hour later, 
however, and went on by it. But here again ill-luck was ours. Our 
engine broke down six miles from a station. Of course I could have 
walked it—my weakness ceased with my boyhood—but I could not 
and would not walk six miles carrying a cat in a basket. A brewer’s 
van happened to be coming from the station. I hailed its driver. He 
could not be induced to turn back, but would give me and mine a lift 
to Rockborough, his destination, and there we could put up for the 
night—it was getting on towards late afternoon—or get a trap to the 
station. I accepted his offer. He made room for me among the beer 
barrels, and we jolted along the narrow road. 

‘« Quiet place, I suppose?” 

‘* Middling quiet.” 

“ Anything going on?” 

‘* Not justnow. ‘There’s the Flower Show—that was last week ; 
an’ the Fair, in April; and Wye Cattle Market oncet a quarter.” 

‘* T suppose I can get a train to town to-night ?”’ 

‘‘ There’s no tellin’s—trains is very difficult to deal with.” 

I didn’t quite follow this remark, so did not pursue the subject. 
When I reached Rockborough I found it pretty enough to decide 
me to spend the night there. Though there was no station there was 
a telegraph office, and I wired to Esther. Then I found comfortable 
rooms for myself and the cat at the ‘‘Star and Garter’’, and had a 
stroll through the narrow old-fashioned streets. It was a hot and dusty 
July evening. The chestnut trees in the avenue that ran round the 
town were growing brown already, and leaves of them lay trampled 
in the gravel. I sat on a seat and looked at a windmill, and wondered 
where the wind came from to turn its sails—I couldn’t feel any. 

The ‘‘ Star and Garter’ produced a surprisingly satisfactory dinner, 
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which my cat and I shared. I smoked a cigar or two, and then went 
for a final lounge round the town before turning in for the night. I 
found a bit of a Roman ruin just outside the town gates, and the full 
moon made it very picturesque and beautiful. I lingered about it till 
it was rather later than I had intended, and when I returned to the 
town everyone in it seemed to have gone to bed. I bade good night 
to my host, and went to my own room. It was large with a sloving 
roof. Having put on my slippers, I turned to Mi-Mi’s basket. It 
was open; so was the window. The cat was gone! 

I hurried to the window and looked out. There she was. A broad 
stone parapet ran along the house, and on it, a few yards away, sat 
the cat, washing herself in the moonlight. 

‘** Puss, puss,” I cried, but cautiously, for I didn’t want to wake 
everyone in the house. Neither did I want to lose Mi-mi—more 
valuable on account of the trouble she had given me—and most be- 
cause she was now all but lost. She would not come. I climbed out 
of the window, and walked along the broad coping-stones. As I ap- 
proached she fled. I was now on my mettle. I would not be made 
absurd by failure at this point. I pursued the cat—over roofs—along 
walls. She seemed considerately to choose a path along which I could 
follow her. Fortunately my thin slippers enabled me to get a sure 
foothold, yet I must have made noise enough in my passage over the 
tiles to cause more than one worthy burgess of Rockborough to curse 
the rats that night. I could not see a light in any window. Rock- 
borough was asleep, and I could not catch the cat. I had gone over 
about a dozen roofs before I succeeded in getting near her. At last, 
by strategy and a friendly chimney-stack, 1 cornered her and held her 
fast. ‘Then, and then only, I began to wonder how I should get back 
to the ‘‘Star and Garter”. The situation was awkward. I clearly 
could not climb about over roofs till I found an open window, and 
then assume that it was mine. Even in such towns as this, surely 
some people slept with open windows in July. The complications 
into which that course of conduct might lead me could not for a 
moment be faced. The only thing to do was to get down to the level 
of common humanity, find the ‘‘Starand Garter”’’s front door, and ring 
up the landlord. He could not be very sound asleep yet. But how 
to get to the ground? I looked round me for inspiration. 

I was on a small leaded space between the two parts of a red 
sloping roof, which seemed to belong to a chapel. I looked down 
into a yard paved with cobble-stones. It was surrounded by high 
walls, and only one window looked on it. That window was almost 
on a level with me; and in that window—of all windows in the 
sleepy little town—a light was burning. I could look straight into 
the room; and, in absolute innocence and absence of intention, I did 
look straight into the room. It was plainly but not uncomfortably 
furnished—a painted wooden set of bedroom furniture, a small bed, 
beside which stood a chair with a composite candle in a tin candle- 
stick, a few pictures on the walls, a crucifix, and a curtain to the 
window, which it seemed had been withdrawn in the vain hope of 
getting a little cool air. The floor was of bare white boards. ‘There 
was a bookshelf with books, and a table covered with papers. The 
whole place was exquisitely neat. I saw all this, though from the 
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first my eyes were fixed on one object—a girl, who sat on the edge 
of the bed, half-dressed. Her arms and neck were bare; bare, too, 
were the slim white feet stretched out and crossed before her. Her 
hair, which was long and bright, she had wound into a rope and held 
it between her teeth. Her eyes shone, and looked unnaturally large 
over her thin sunken cheeks, and were fixed on the crucifix. If ever 
I saw despair on a woman’s face I saw it then on hers. 

She sat perfectly silent and motionless, and I could not turn away 
my eyes. In spite of her thinness and pallor, she was beautiful; and 
as I looked at her I felt this. I felt, too, gradually swelling within 
me a passion of pity, and of something more like love than anything 
I had ever felt before. I don’t know how long I crouched there 
gazing. At last she threw her hair back over her shoulder and blew 
out the candle. I drew a deep breath and turned away. As TI did so, 
my eye was caught by a flash of white before me. It was the white 
cat. I had let her go again without knowing it, but I didn’t care a 
straw for that. In an instant had come back to me the moon-bathed 
scene I had looked upon through my mirror, on Hallowe’en ten years 
before, and I knew that I now looked upon it again. Foliage, streets, 
church, pointed roofs—everything was there. Even one patch of 
white on the roof before me. Instinctively I looked for the other— 
the blossoming fruit tree. In the place where it had stood was no 
mass of white, not even the mass of green with which July’s bounty 
should have replaced April’s promise. Only a bare gaunt withered 
tree reached lean, ghastly fingers up, as though it were pointing at 
the moon, and at me. And this tree grew immediately beneath her 
window. I carefully looked round to make sure of the place. Yes, 
there was no possibility of mistake. This was the town I had seen 
before. All the old dream-horror came back upon me. I shrank 
from that tree as I had shrunk from the blossomed one ten years 
before. Buta man does not give way to these sort of fancies. I 
gave my inner self a shake, and turned my mind to getting down. 
A gargoyle and a water-spout assisted me. When I was once in the 
street I had no difficulty in finding my hotel. But first I assured 
myself of the position of the house in which that window was; and 1 
found, moreover, that from no less altitude than that of the chapel 
roof could that window or its lights be seen. My dreams that night 
were all of blossoming trees and pale-faced girls; but they were 
waking dreams, for sleep had hid herself afar off from me. 


II. 


Breakfasting alone in the coffee-room of the ‘Star and Garter ’’, I 
thought over my strange adventure of the night before. Up to a 
certain point the thing had been irresistibly comic. Even in the act 
of chasing that cat over the tiles I had been struck with the absurdity 
of the affair, and had thought how Esther would laugh when I told 
her about it. But from the moment when I saw that girl’s face I 
felt that the matter was serious, and was not a mere episode but a 
prelude. 

I stirred my coffee, and wondered what I should do. The sensible 
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man of the world would have strolled down the street where that 
house was, and failing to see the girl would have taken an early train 
to town, and laid up the memory of that face among ‘‘all the other 
faces”. But I was not a sensible man of the world. My early 
illness and the lack of any necessity to work for my living had con- 
firmed my natural indolence, and I was at twenty-five still young and 
still a dreamer. In my memory-gallery no woman’s face was en- 
shrined except my sister’s, and the attraction which this pale face had 
for me was not weakened and lessened by any recollection of similar 
previous attractions ending in indifference or distaste. 

The question now was whether the attraction, strong as it was, 
was strong enough to keep me at Rockborough. The mere interest 
inspired by a girl would not perhaps be enough, but joined to it was 
the strange coincidence of my having seen that girl, for the first time, 
in the picture which I had iirst seen as the result of my Hallowe’en 
experiment. The two things together were a little startling. I 
decided to remain at Rockborough another day; but as one is never 
quite candid even with one’s own soul, I told myself that I was staying 
in order to try to recover the cat, and not because I attached the 
slightest importance to either my ten-years-before-vision, or its repro- 
duction on the previous night. 

To carry out this little fiction I instituted inquiries in the hotel and 
stable-yard, to the no small amusement of waiter and ostler, to whom, 
no doubt, any interest felt by a man in a cat was necessarily ridiculous. 
But I could hear no tidings of Mi-Mi. So, after writing to my sister 
that Rockborough was the scene of my old dream and that I should 
remain another day, I walked out to look about me, and to look, 
among other things, at the front of the house through whose back 
window I had looked last night. 

I easily found it in one of the largest, but not the main street of 
Rockborough. The street was mostly of old-fashioned dwelling- 
houses with iron railings in front, standing back a little from the road; 
but there were a few shops with striped awnings, and a certain non- 
expectant air about them, as though a customer were too remote a 
chance to be habitually contemplated. 

The house I was in search of stood almost at the corner of the 
street, the actual corner being a blacksmith’s forge. The whole of the 
front was occupied by a side door and the shop window. This was 
tastelessly decorated with bottles of hair-wash, brushes and combs, 
packets of soap and hair-pins, a few slender wisps of false hair, and 
some masses of those woolly rolls known as frizettes. A very yellow 
muslin curtain formed a background to these wares. A species of sign- 
board projecting into the street announced that here could a man be 
shaved for one penny, and for twopence more have his hair cut, by J. 
Culwick, hairdresser. The house was of white plaster and black beams, 
and had, of course, a red tiled roof. The place looked neglected and 
dreary. It lacked the scrupulous neatness that characterised the bare 
room into which I had looked the night before. The doorstep was 
unswept, the door had dirty finger marks for a radius of six inches 
round the latch, the articles disposed for sale in the window were 
dusty and uninviting. Still— 

I went into the shop. A little thin old man with a wrinkled parch- 
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ment face came from the inner room as the shop bell uttered its 
clamorous announcement of me. 

‘Can I have my hair cut?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir; certainly, sir. Will you step in and wait a moment, I 
am expecting my assistant every minute—every minute.” 

He stood back for me to pass behind the counter, and at a sign 
from him I walked through a door with “hair-cutting room” painted 
in dingy white letters on it. 

‘** You don’t do the business yourself then?” I asked, sitting down 
on a cane chair, and offering the question merely as a conversational 
counter. 

‘No, sir—no,” he said, rubbing his hands nervously together. ‘I 
did used to, but I’m getting past work now—past work now.” 

He had a way of repeating his last words to himself in an under- 
tone as though they were a painful secret. 

‘Have you given it up long?” I asked. 

‘‘A matter of ten weeks, sir,’’ he said—“ ten weeks! ”’ 

Again he repeated his last words as though they contained a 
tragedy. 

‘*Do you do much business?”’, I asked, bent on making conversa- 
tion somehow. 

‘Yes, sir; oh yes, more than ever now—more than ever now.” 

This repetition worried me. It was always in quite a different tone 
from the rest of his speech, and seemed spoken unconsciously and in- 
voluntarily. 

‘* Why more than ever now ?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” he replied with a quick glance at me, ‘‘un- 
less it’s because they like a steadier hand than mine—steadier than 
mine.” 

The assistant here came in. A burly red and white man with oily 
black mutton chop whiskers, and a thick commonplace voice. 

** Now, sir, if you please.” The old man went back to the shop, 
and I was wrapped in the white shroud-like garment, and seated 
before the long mirror. ‘‘ Yesterday’s paper, sir? We don’t get the 
day’s news till noon here, sir. Pore place to live in is Rockborough.” 

Not a native, I gathered. I took up the paper and glanced at it, 
but yesterday’s newspaper is a thing only tolerable to certain strangely 
constituted minds. I laid it on my knee. 

The glass before me was placed between the two windows, which 
gave upon the yard. Between those windows and behind the mirror 
stood the blighted fruit tree. As I sat, my back was to the door which 
led to the shop, and to my left was another door leading, I presumed, 
into the house. As I laid down the paper my glance fell on the 
looking-glass, and for one short eternal moment I thought I had gone 
mad. An icy thrill ran right through me, and I sat quite still gazing 
—as once before I had gazed—into a mirror which did not reflect my 
own face. I could not have moved nor turned my eyes for a kingdom, 
though I would have given a kingdom for the power to move and to 
turn them away. This is what I saw. 

The hair-cutting room faithfully reflected to its smallest details 
the advertisements on the walls—Rose’s Hair Restorer and Mrs. 
Quilter’s Bloom of Eternal Youth—and the brushes and combs on the 
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marble slab before the mirror, but in the reflexion of the chair where 
I sat was the reflexion not of me but of another man, an older, 
darker, handsomer man. His head lay back on the back of the chair. 
The white wrapper about him was—few words are best here—his 
throat was cut, and he was dead. Among the reflected combs and 
brushes was the reflexion of an open razor, whose reality did not lie 
on the real slab. And I sat and looked and looked, and all the time 
the sun went on shining just the same, and the sky was as blue as 
ever. I looked and looked, and all the time I felt the scissors clipping, 
clipping round my ears, and the comb briskly passing through my 
hair, and my eyes would not turn from the red horror of the looking- 
glass. I seemed to choke, to agonise for speech as one does in night- 
mares. Yet when I spoke my voice had its usual tones. 

‘‘Can you see anything in the glass?”, I asked, my eyes still 
fixed. 

‘« Well—yes, sir, I can. ’Tisa bit dusty this dry weather”, he 
said; ‘‘ but not so bad as all that comes to, sir’’. 

He gave it arub with a towel, and wiped out the picture. At his 
touch it became again an ordinary mirror, and my own face looked 
at me from it. I was astonished to see that I looked much as usual. 
I paid for the cutting of my hair, and got away somehow to the 
Roman ruin. There was no question with me of hallucination then. 
I knew I had seen a dead man’s image. But the influence of waving 
green, blue sky, and vivid sunshine soon steadied my brain and 
sobered my pulses. I began to try to account for this thing. The 
explanation, after all, was not difficult to find. The strange reappear- 
ance of my Hallowe’en dream had upset my nerves, and the whole 
thing was probably traceable to indigestion. I argued with myself 
that this must be the true explanation of this sickening experience, 
and I told myself that I had explained it, and was satisfied with my 
explanation; but I knew very well that I had not explained it, and 
was not satisfied. 


I decided that I would go to the shop on the following day. I 
didn’t see how I could have my hair cut two days running, and I did 
not want to be shaved in that room. But some excuse I must and 
would find to bring myself once more face to face with the mirror, 
and convince myself that it was just like other looking-glasses. 

I walked about the town, and tried my best to get another 
glimpse of her window; but the only place from which it could be 
seen was the roof of the chapel, from which I had originally seen it. I 
went up and down Medway Street till I was ashamed to walk up and 
down it again. But though I looked closely, and lounged into several 
shops hard by, I saw no sign of the pale-faced girl. The day went 
very slowly. I was longing to gaze into that mirror once more, and 
prove to myself that my vision had been the merest dream-folly. After 
an early dinner, the fancy struck me of trying to get at something of 
the history of J. Culwick, hair-dresser and barber. So, when the 
waiter was taking away the cloth, I began carelessly : 

“Nice old town this of yours.” 
“Yes, sir; but a little sameness about it.” 
“You don’t belong to this part of the world?” 
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‘No, sir; only come about a month ago, and I ain’t agoin’ to 
stay neither.” 

He, at any rate, could not be expected to know much of family 
histories. His whole soul was filled with the dreariness of his own 
lot. 

I tried one or two other worthy townspeople, but they were uncom- 
municative. At last, in a remote corner of the town, passing the 
window of a small ale-house, I caught these words: ‘‘ And I sez to 
her, Leave him, my girl—leave him. And leave him she did, afore 
the year was out.” 

I felt at once that if there was any story about J. Culwick, hair- 
dresser, this lady would be familiar with its every detail. 

I went in, ordered some beer, and did my best to make myself 
agreeable to the stout, comely woman behind the bar. She had a 
florid face, round curls on her temples, a cap with countless loops 
of ribbon, and a flow of anecdotes which I have never heard equalled. 
The gossip she had been entertaining soon left, and, after much 
desultory talk, ‘“‘I had my hair cut this morning,” I said. This was 
the only method that occurred to me of leading up to J. Culwick, 
hairdresser. 

‘¢'Yes, sir, so I see,” she replied. 

‘‘ What a strange old man Mr. Culwick is——” 

‘Indeed you may say so, sir, but not always so strange as now; for 
he’s never been the same man so to speak since his trouble came upon 
him.” 

‘‘ When was that?” I asked eagerly. My surmise had been right 
then. He had a history. 

‘¢ About three months or so back.” 

‘‘Oh, that was when he gave up the hair-cutting ?” 

“Yes; he never seemed to hold up his head again. He got an 
assistant directly after.” 

“Directly after what ?” 

‘““Why, haven’t you heard the story? But of course you’re a 
stranger. Well it’s worth telling. But you’re ready to be going, and 
I mustn’t keep you with my long-winded tales.” 

I took the hint, and when she had provided me with a fresh supply 
of beer she told her story. 

“You must know,” she began, settling to her knitting in her cosy 
chair inside the bar, ‘‘as John Culwick married above him. His 
wife was a governess, or summut o’ that, very pretty she was for sure. 
I remember him bringing of her home; but as proud as Punch, and 
how she come to marry him I never could make out.” 

‘‘ Perhaps she loved him?” 

“Love a fiddlestick,” she retorted. ‘‘ Howsomever, she died when 
the little girl was born, and nothing would suit but he must call her 
Undine, and promise to send her to a first-rate boarding school. He 
had a bit o’ money saved up, and he’d ’a promised anything ; so when 
she gets about nine or ten to boarding school missy goes, and comes 
home twice a year as fine as a fiddle. She was always as good 
as gold too, I will say that for the girl. She hadn’t but one fault, 
a fireworks of a temper, as a child; and even that she seemed to grow 
out of as she grew up. And she was a handsome girl, with great 
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eyes, and hair that you could see shining all the way down the 
street.” 

I knew that; I had seen it shine. 

‘‘ And her father was everything. She thought nothing too good 
‘for him, and nobody else come near him for cleverness and goodness. 
To hear her you'd a thought he was a parallelogram of all the virtues. 
Aw’ him thinking just as much of her, an’ working all ways at once to 
find money for her fallals and her piany playing and the rest of it. But 
the money gives out when she’s about eighteen—that’s a year ago— 
and missy comes home to live with her father. She wasn’t proud, for 
she served behind the counter, and always pleased the customers too, 
with her pretty lady ways. But it seemed odd like as she should settle 
down like that after her grand schooling, and we all thought there was 
something behind. So there was. In alittle it was given out that she was 
engaged to be married to Mr. Fennell, up at the mill, a gentleman as 
drove his own dog-cart and rode to hounds regular. They was a hand- 
some couple, no denying, and it was a picter to see ’em a walking 
through the town as if there was nobody in the world but just their 
two selves. She so proud of him, and him so proud of her. Well, it 
all snapped off short like a flower-stalk. The engagement was broken 
off, and before the folks had tired their tongues over that, it was out 
as he was going to marry Emily Bailey. He was his own master as 
well as the mill’s, and of course he could marry wherever he liked— 
but that baggage! Well they’d been lovers years before, and he 
wasn’t the only one by a many. However, Undine she got thin 
as paper—miserable looking—and so did he, and he took to the 
drink steady, which was a thing he never touched before, and he 
used to go about as if the air wasn’t hardly worth the trouble of 
breathin’, nor the ground worth dragging his feet along, but he kep’ 
on with the thing, and the wedding day come: I was in church—he 
was as white as gin—but he said his say pat out, and after that there 
was the wedding breakfast. You may be sure it wasn’t very good 
company ; none of his own friends would go to it—and her friends— 
oh, well, you may guess they wasn’t much. It seems they got laughing 
and chaffing in their low way—and one of the bridesmaids (as they 
called themselves) she ups and says to the bride as, all said and done, 
he cared more for that stuck up piece of Culwick’s than for his 
wedded wife. Then says one of the fellows: ‘I bet you you don’t go 
and have your hair cut there this afternoon, you’d be feared’. 

‘And the bride, she says, ‘I bet you he will, or I’ll pull it well for 
him. Now, Ted, you go.’ 

‘‘Some says it was a planned thing, and some says he was drunk, 
and one says one thing and one another, but be that howsoever, he 
larfs out, and he says, ‘I’m not afraid of anything or anyone, and I'll 
go, and I’ll be back here in an hour, and that’ll show you I’m not the 
coward you take me for’. 

‘So he swaggers off, and the rest of them settles to drink away the 
time till he comes back. A set of hussies and good-for-nowts; I’ve 
no patience with them! ”’. 

She paused out of breath. 

‘** And when he came back?” I asked— 

‘“‘He never come back”, she said; ‘‘ they waited two hours, for 
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bad as they were, they’d not the cheek to go after him there. Then 
the bride—she gets pluck from the champagne, as ’d been running 
like water all day—and she says : 

‘*¢ Dm agoin’ to fetch my husband’, says she. 

‘So she goes down to Culwick’s, and the old man he comes out 
lookin’ like death, and she stands there with her paint and her dyed 
hair, and her satin gown, and she puts her hands on her hips, and she 
says: 

“<¢T’ve come for my husband, Mr. Culwick, if your daughter’s 
quite done with him’, and she makes him a low curtsey, as he stands 
on his own doorstep. 

“«¢'Your husband ?’ he says, very quiet. 

‘*¢ Yes’, she says, ‘I’m Mrs. Edward Fennell at your service !’. 

‘*‘ And with that she curtsies again. 

“The old man he gave himself a shake just asif he was waking up, 
and he says, sharp and sudden-like : 

‘*< Well, Mrs. Edward Fennell, your husband’s gone away with my 
daughter, and I think I’ve lost more than you have’. And with that 
he shuts the door in her face! 

‘‘ Well, there was a fine todo. The slut lumbers down in the muddy 
road in her white dress, and goes off into high strikes, and they ear- 
ried her into Joe Whitfield’s—that’s the blacksmith’s—and brings her 
to with burning a strap under her nose; and there’s such a set out as 
never was, but he never came back; and from that day to this no 
one’s ever heard of him.” 

*¢ But the mill?” 

‘* Oh, he’d sold that, and he was going to take his wife away and 
live somewhere else. Instead he took Undine Culwick. It served her 
right. She was too particular, to begin with. She might ha’ had 
her pick of the young fellows. There was Joe Whitfield, with as 
good a farrier’s business as you’d wish to see; an’ my own cousin’s son, 
Abram Leech—a tidy lad, with a bit put by—not to mention the 
butcher’s son at Farnfield. But, no; she wouldn’t look the same side 
of the street where any of ’em was. She wouldn’t turn her head to look 
at nothing short of a gentleman. It ain’t her I’m sorry for; nor yet 
his wife—it’s the old man.” 

‘** Do you think he meant to leave his wife like that?” 

“Neo tellin’s. Like as not he didn’t mean nothin’ till he come to 
see her, and then they couldn’t help their selves.” 

‘“* But the father? How did he bear it?” 

‘Well, he shut up his place a day or two, and then he opened 
with a new assistant, and he lays thought to nothin’ but making 
money, and he’s as havin’ as amancan be. You see what with his 
wife’s dying, and him working so to keep her like a lady, the girl 
was the world an’ all to him, and I s’pose when she went it was like 
as if you’d taken the sun away. I did hear he wanted to sell his 
business and get away from the place.” 

‘“* Tdon’t wonder,” I said; ‘it is a sad story. What was Mr. 
Ted Fennell like ?”’ 

Pes That’s his likeness. My son’s there, too—the third from the 
end. 
It was a group of cricketers. 
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“The tall one’s Mr. Ted Fennell. He was the captain,” she 
explained. 

That tall one’s face was the face I had seen in the mirror. 

Unmistakably the same. Here was a clue—or was it a fresh 
mystification ? 

*¢ And Miss Culwick ? When did she come back?” 

“IT tell you there’s not been word nor sign of her since she went 
away.” 

“‘ Then who lives with the old man?” I asked, determined to get 
the truth somehow. 

‘‘No one. The assistant sleeps out. He is quite alone in the 
house.” 

But I knew better. Or stay; did 1? Might not my vision of the 
girl be an unreality—like the vision in the mirror? 

‘‘T suppose,” I said, ‘“‘there’s no doubt they did go away 
together ?” 

‘¢ Oh, no,” she answered, pleased by my interest in her story, ‘‘ the 
girl left a letter for her father. I saw it.” 

* What did it say ?” 

‘Well, I don’t call to mind the exact words—something about 
not being able to help it, and Rockborough never seeing either of 
them again alive.” 

My head seemed bursting. What horrible tragedy had I stumbled 
in upon? I hurried into the fresh air. I knew then, as I know now, 
that neither Undine Culwick nor Ted Fennell had ever left Rock- 
borough. E. Nessir. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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(Concluded from p. 97.) 


Ir is the Rev. Mr. Fleay who, in dedicating his ‘‘Shakspere Manual” 
to Tennyson, declares that the Laureate, ‘‘had he not elected to be 
the greatest poet of his time, might easily have become its greatest 
critic”. This and other praises of Tennyson’s judgment in connexion 
with Shaksperology' doubtless proceed upon personal knowledge ; 
but while outsiders are not in a position to endorse such a conclusion 
as Mr. Fleay’s—while, indeed, they will incline to gravely suspect it 
of extravagance—they can find data enough in the poet’s revision of 
his own work to satisfy them that his critical power is indeed high. 
No poet, I believe, has rewritten so much as he; and probably none 
has ever retouched with anything like such perfect judgment. Words- 
worth, for instance, can in no case be safely assumed to have improved 
his work when he altered it. His well-known but generally mis- 








1 It was he, it appears, who first suggested to Mr. Spedding that Fletcher’s 
hand was apparent in the ‘‘ Henry VIII.”’, and Mr. Spedding pronounced him ‘a 
man of first-rate judgment on such a point’’, See Furnivall’s Introduction. 
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quoted line in the “‘ Elegiac Stanzas” on a picture of Peele Castle— 
“the light that never was on sea or land”’,—stood so in the first ap- 
pearance of the poem in 1807; but in the edition of 1820 we have: 


“a gleam 
Of lustre known to neither sea nor land ; 


and in that of 1827 the slight modification of ‘“‘the gleam, the 
lustre’’; and as it was only in 1832 that Wordsworth had the wisdom 
to restore the matchless original, some non-copyright editions, as the 
Chandos, have the tasteless intermediate reading. In ‘‘ The Solitary 
Reaper’’, again, one line has been changed twice and another thrice, 
and in each case it may well be doubted whether the first form was 
not best. It will be found impossible to convict Tennyson of any such 
unprosperous second thoughts. His more important revisions are 
always happy, and there is no more striking achievement of the 
kind in our literature than the extensive emendation he has made on 
the first cast of ‘The Lotos-Eaters”—now, to my judgment, the 
masterpiece of all English poetic art, strictly considered as such. A 
few alterations, always judicious, have been made in single lines and 
phrases ; the line ‘“ Full-faced above the valley stood the moon ”’ being 
a substitution for ‘‘ Above the valley burned the golden moon,”’ where 
the cadence made a monotony with the context which the spondee 
‘‘ full-faced” dissolves; and ‘‘ Three silent pinnacles of aged snow,” 
having taken the place of the too ambitious ‘‘ Three thunder-cloven 
thrones of oldest snow’. Then we have “watch” for ‘hear’’, 
before “the emerald-colour’d water falling”, and “ barren peak” for 
‘flowery peak ”; and even a finikin excision of the plural in ‘ eyelids 
still”, and of the possessive in ‘‘river’s seaward flow”’, in accordance 
with a view on which the poet has acted in several other cases, that a 
final and an initial sibilant should not come together. But the great 
improvement in the revised poem—in addition to the gain of the 
present sixth section, an exquisite piece which did not appear in the 
volume of 1833—is the insertion of the noble passage from ‘“‘ We 
have had enough of action and of motion we” to the end, in the place 
of forty lines of irregular and entirely boyish versification, possessing 
neither dignity nor adequate melody. It is nothing short of startling 
to compare such facile jingle as this— 


‘** And the dark pine weeps 
And the lithe vine creeps 
And the heavy melon sleeps 
On the level of the shore ’— 


with the glorious harmony of those immortal later lines in which, 
shifting his key and his measure, the poet so strangely and so finely 
rises from the perfect loveliness of the lotos-eaters’ self-regarding 
song to a strain of intense and thrilling brilliance, pitched at as high 
a level of moral inspiration as the great poets of the world have ever 
reached. Magistral as Milton at his greatest, but subtle beyond his 
scope, and informed with a far richer art than his, the strain that 
limns the life of the Olympian Gods is one of the supreme possessions 
of the English tongue; and it exists for us as the amends made by 
the poet for an ill-planned piece of youthful composition which his 
mature judgment could not tolerate. 
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Certainly the change makes good anything that Mr. Swinburne 
or any of his predecessors has said on the all-importance of form and 
measure. The enduring beauty of ‘The Lotos Eaters” rests as a 
whole on its rigorous regard to metrical law; the deleted passage 
being one of those early experimental performances in loose-flowing 
verse, of which the 1833 volume furnishes another ineffectual sample 
in ‘‘The Hesperides ’’, which, a reader feels, might have been a fine 
poem if only the singer had resolutely bitted and reined his wander- 
ing fancy as he did in the great poems he published at the same time. 
For in the face of these it is clear that Mr. Swinburne’s theory of 
a constitutional weakness of spine which only the back-board could 
cure, is one of the most gratuitous of that authority’s rhetorical flights. 
We are dealing with a case in which a poet set out with an equipment 
of splendid artistic gifts in company with one or two vicious propen- 
sities, which last, when he saw whither they led him, he speedily and 
entirely discarded. And this was but one exhibition of a capacity of 
artistic self-criticism which asserts itself in other ways than in the 
abandonment of a mistaken theory of versification. There were other 
errors of taste in these first poems. Thus in ‘“ A Dream of Fair 
Women’’, in Iphigenia’s account of her death, we have in the first 
version, which was still allowed to stand in the edition of 1842, this 
unpleasant and awkward passage: 

‘* One drew a sharp knife thro’ my tender throat 

Slowly,—and nothing more ;” 


now supplanted by the every way happier lines: 


‘“‘'The bright death quiver’d at the victim’s throat; 
Touch’d ; and I knew no more.” 


Then, in Cleopatra’s reverie on Mark Antony, in place of the two 
stanzas beginning ‘“‘ The man, my lover”’, there originally stood three, 
in which were these lines : 
‘The glories of great Julius lapse and wane 
And shrink from suns to stars ””— 


(that cheap conceit being of course begot by the need of a rhyme to 
‘* Mars ”’?)— 
‘* That man of all the men I ever knew 
Most took my fancy ;” 
‘* What sweet words, only made 
Less sweet by the kiss that broke ’em, liking best 
To be so richly stayed ”’— 


the last about as insufferable a piece of Elizabethanism as any modern 
has turned out. At the beginning of the poem, too, there originally 
stood four stanzas, embodying an ill-chosen figure in which “the 
Poet” was vaingloriously enough presented as ‘“‘self-poised” like a 
man in a balloon, ‘‘ hearing apart the echoes of his fame’; the dele- 
tion of which youthfully self-sufficient prologue allows the poem to 
begin much more naturally and efficiently, as it now stands. Again, 
there is quite a multitude of alterations in ‘“‘The Lady of Shalott” 
since the first version, the reason for the changes being not so much 
inferiority of technique in that as an apparent re-conception of the 
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theme in the poet’s mind. There are, however, some curious re- 
arrangements of the rhymes, of which I give a few samples: 


First Version. Present Version. 
The little isle is all inrailed, By the margin, willow-veil’d, 
With a rose-fence, and overtrailed Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
With roses; by the marge un- By slow horses; and unhail’d 
hailed, The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d. 
The shallop flitteth silken-sailed. * x * * 
* * ~ * 
She lives with little joy or fear; And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
Over the water, running near, That hangs before her all the year, 
The sheep-bell tinkles in her ear; Shadows of the world appear. 
Before her hangs a mirror clear, There she sees the highway near, 
Reflecting towards Camelot. Winding down to Camelot. 
And, as the mazy web she whirls, There the river eddy whirls 
* * * * * * * * 
Till her eyes were darkened wholly, Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her smooth face sharpened And her eyes were darken’d 
slowly.” wholly.” 


But the most decisive transformation is that made in the last stanza: 


First Version. Present Version. 
They crossed themselves, their Who is this ? and what is here ? 
stars they blest, And in the lighted palace near 
Knight, minstrel, abbot, squire, Died the sound of royal cheer ; 


and guest. 
There lay a parchment on her fear, 
breast, All the knights at Camelot: 


That puzzled more than all therest, i : : 
ics, qalctadl adits ok Giamalek. But Lancelot mused a little space ; 


And they crossed themselves for 


‘ The web was woven curiously, He said, She has a lovely face ; 
The charm is broken utterly, God in his mercy lend her grace, 
Draw near and fear not—this is I, The Lady of Shalott’. 


The Lady of Shalott.’ 


The deepening and heightening of the later finish is too obvious to 
need comment. I can conceive, however, that some readers, following 
such a process of technical, or, as it might be put, mechanical elabora- 
tion, will exclaim that this is surely not the method of the true poet, 
the ‘‘inspired singer’’ of literary tradition. Assuredly the actuality 
does not correspond with the myth; but it is just so much the worse 
for the myth. The notion of a poet as a semi-divine personage who 
gets his rhymes and rhythms from heaven, as it were, and whose 
function is to convey a superior form of truth to a world whose part it 
is to listen to him with reverence and allude to him as ‘the Poet” 
with a capital P—this view of the matter is no doubt very agreeable 
to ‘‘ the Poet”, and has naturally received much support from his own 
deliverances on the subject; but a more rational analysis simply sets 
such transcendentalism aside and reckons up the inspired one as an 
artistic organism of a particular kind, whose very constitution partly 
incapacitates him for steadiness, solidity, or real depth of thought, 
but whose work it is to put such ideas as he comes by into the 
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perfectest form he can attain. He may often think soundly and nobly, 
if not originally ; but such wisdom and elevation will avail him little 
as poet if he cannot charm them into the shape of beautiful speech. 
And the beauty of his speech is a matter of manipulation of words, 
just as the painter’s art is a matter of handling pigments. When he 
strikes such a chord of rhymes as this: 


‘¢ All in the blue unclouded weather, 
Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle leather, 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burn’d like one burning flame together, 

As he rode down to Camelot.” 


anyone can see that he must have reckoned up the chimes at his 
disposal; that it must have cost him some calculation to introduce 
“leather” without being absurd; and that the whole musical effect 
is thus no outburst of one who ‘sings because he must ’’—that is a 
professional affectation which, cherishing it as he does in common 
with prophets and Christian warriors and other self-esteeming 
personages, we must be content to forgive him—but the carefully 
adjusted performance of a man of culture with a delicate taste in 
words and cadences. And he is just as much fulfilling the poetic 
function when he charms us with an old-world concord like that 
picture of Sir Lancelot, as when he weaves a larger harmony to tell 
of the heartless Gods of ancient song: 


‘* For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurled 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curled 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world”’. 


There are only four or five rhymes to ‘‘ world’’, and the poet’s moral 
lesson here must needs adopt the vocables ‘‘curled’’ and ‘hurled”’, 
or else ‘‘furled” and ‘‘ whirled”, or “‘purled”. Is it supposed that 
his inspiration gave him the right words without his having to stop 
to think? And if his specialty is admitted thus to lie in the exquisite 
expression of ideas rather than in the study of human problems, how 
shall he rank as any more of a ‘‘teacher” than any other thoughtful 
man of fair thinking power who seeks to teach his fellows in speech 
or printed prose? The poet’s propositions, as such, if they strike the 
reader favorably, do so because they are of a kind already made more 
or less common property by non-artistic means; and to credit him 
with pre-eminence as a thinker for thus working in intellectual 
material is no more reasonable than to credit with pre-eminent mental 
power a painter who puts into a picture a view of life that appeals to 
many ordinary people who have not the power to paint. In three 
lines in ‘‘ The Two Voices” we have a rhymed and cadenced expres- 
sion of the pathos of the grave—simple but forceful :— 


‘* High up the vapors fold and swim: 
About him broods the twilight dim: 
The place he knew forgetteth him.” 


There is nothing here—no idea, that is—that has not been thought 
and said one way or another a thousand times: it is the utterance of 
a universal sentiment. But the poet chances to put it into a shape of 
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mournful beauty, and his tercet henceforth haunts us like a profound 
phrase of Beethoven; and whatever we may say about the matter we 
can see perfectly well that the effect is psychologically traceable to the 
sheer throb of the rhythm and the climax of the consonances; that the 
effect, in short, is subtly «esthetic, and physiologically akin to that 
produced by music. And when, at the close of the early poem begin- 
ning “‘ My life is full of weary days”’, we con the stanza— 


‘Then let wise Nature work her will, 
And on my clay her darnel' grow; 
Come only, when the days are still, 
And at my headstone whisper low, 
And tell me if the woodbines blow” 


—we become sensible of that indescribable transmutation of mood, 
the working of which in us is the triumph of tragic art; but here too 
we shall find that it is the culminating movement of the verse in the 
closing lines that is the added something without which the triumph 
had not been. 

But this very finish, as it happens, is the success it is because the 
poet has had the judgment to discard two other stanzas which in the 
first version followed that quoted; stanzas good in themselves, but 
constituting an anti-climax to its noiseless intensity and effortless 
poignancy of strain. That particular revision is one of many proofs 
of a gift he has in perhaps a unique degree among poetic artists— 
the eye for an ending. I can think of no one but Keats who had 
previously shown a sense of the technical importance of a “ perfect 
close” ; and even he has not always proved himself alive to it; the 
last stanza of the ‘‘Ode to a Nightingale”, for instance, being a 
partial falling away from the level of the rest of the poem. We have, 
however, examples of perfect success in the ‘‘ Ode to Melancholy ” ; 
in the closing line of the sonnet on Chapman’s Homer : 


‘Silent upon a peak of Darien” ; 
and in the even finer sonnet that ends 
‘«* And faithful Petrarch, gloriously crowned ’’. 


The effect here is one of cessation while still on the wing, so to 
speak, as compared with the so general poetic practice of conscientiously 
dismounting from Pegasus in order to take leave of the reader. 
That Tennyson had the fullest appreciation of this secret in technique 
would, I think, be decisively proved, if in no other way, by the fact 
of his retaining in his collected poems the piece entitled ‘ ‘The 
Captain”. That is a performance at best melodramatic in conception, 
and quite third-rate in execution—a rhymed story which, save for a 
few phrases, might have been by an average workman like Whittier. 
But one line is admirably perfect—the last—and it can hardly be 
doubted that the poet has allowed the piece to stand mainly for the 
sake of that. 
‘* There the sunlit ocean tosses 
O’er them mouldering, 
And the lonely seabird crosses 
With one waft of the wing.” 





1 Uriginally ‘‘darnels’’, which was perhaps better. 
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If we must needs read a rhymed moral tale—including such a line as 
“Years have wander’d by’’—to light on such a masterly touch as that, 
we can afiord the sacrifice. The presence of the weak elements must, of 
course, be put to the poet’s debit, with a due protest against what one 
feels, in his case, to be a falling short of attainable perfection. Some- 
thing must indeed be set down to ‘‘ judicial blindness” in many cases 
of unredeemed sins in verse; as when Wordsworth, after all his 
anxious alterations on ‘‘ The Solitary Reaper”, left unnoticed to the 
last the weak tautology, ‘“‘I listened motionless and still”. So we 
must assume that Tennyson has somehow missed seeing the metrical 
and other flaws in a number of the lines of ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field”, and 
the pedestrian character of a number of the phrases in ‘In 
Memoriam”, as, “ kill’d in falling from his horse’’, ‘‘the noble letters 
of the dead”’, and such a banal attempt at serious humor as this: 


‘* These mortal lullabies of pain 
May bind a book, may line a box, 
May serve to curl a maiden’s locks’”’. 


He duly repented of the line ‘ She lit white steams of dazzling gas’’ 
in the first version of ‘‘The Palace of Art’, recognising how domestic 
use had pre-empted past hope of elevation the illuminant in question ; 
and perhaps there is not for every reader, what there is for some of 
us, a prosaic ring in the legal phrase “‘ portions and parcels”’, which 
has been allowed to stand in ‘‘ The Lotos Eaters”. But there can be 
few right-thinking people who have not shuddered over that unspeak- 
able intimation at the end of ‘‘ Enoch Arden” : 


‘¢ And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral ”’. 


Here—such is human imperfection—we have perhaps Tennyson’s 
very worst line employed as an ending. Such an offence against the 
commonest sanctities of song and taste—not to say syntax—can hardly 
be dismissed as an artistic oversight: it must be held to point to a 
certain strain of commonness, of Beaconsfieldian tawdriness of senti- 
ment, so to say, in the Laureate, which makes itself specially felt in 
his attitude towards the royal family, and, as Mr. Swinburne has not 
unjustly argued—though here the vice is less crude in its manifesta- 
tions—in the morality of the ‘‘Idylls of the King”. It isa vein of 
clay which runs here and there through the fine gold of his art. We 
cannot overlook such a blemish in reckoning up his personality : it is 
as real as his better elements. But in a critical study of his art we 
can do no more than resignedly or bitterly recognise it; turning with 
a sense.of relief, in this matter of poem-endings, to the happier closes 
of so many of his works, getting rid of the flavor of undertaker’s sen- 
timent in a study of the perfect judgment he has shown in rounding 
off so many of his other things; and winding up, say, with such an 
artistic bonne bouche as the stanza, at the end of ‘“‘The Talking Oak”, 
on that ‘‘ famous brother-oak, 


‘¢ Wherein the younger Charles abode 
Till all the paths were dim, 
And far below the Roundhead rode, 
And humm’d a surly hymn.” 
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Sheer bad taste, in matters of feeling, must needs spoil a poet’s verse 
whatever be his skill; but against the few purely artistic vulgarities 
in Tennyson’s work we can at least set more master-strokes of unpre- 
cedented felicity than any other man’s work will yield us. 

Our study has dealt thus mainly with the earlier portions of 
Tennyson’s work, for the sufficient reason that it is in connexion with 
that we can most closely trace the decisive workings of his artistic 
faculty. His later volumes were, practically, fully smelted before 
issue, and we can but trace in them the line of his development. A 
few alterations there are in these; indeed, the Ode on the Duke of 
Wellington has been very much retouched since its first appearance ; 
but one does not find many changes in the rest of the poet’s work ; 
the substitution of ‘‘ great world ”’ for the original ‘‘ peoples”’ in the 
well-known line in “ Locksley Hall ”— 


‘* Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change ””— 


being one of the few that have much importance. ‘‘ Maud”, which 
represents the high-water-mark of the poet’s lyrical achievement, has 
undergone almost no verbal alteration, though a number of passages 
have been added to the first version, as—stanzas 14, 15, and 16 in 
Part I., section i.; numbers 4 and 6 in section x.; the whole of 
section xix ; section iii. in Part II.; and the closing number. These 
additions, it will be seen, are calculated to give greater continuity and 
completeness to the poem as a narrative whole—a form of improve- 
ment which the poet had not neglected in revising his earlier work. 
Thus ‘The Miller’s Daughter” has been not only very much 
retouched, but the stanza which now stands fourth is an addi- 
tion, as are likewise those three which describe the share of 
the lover’s mother in the episode, and the two which stand 
third last and second last; and the second of the two songs 
is a complete substitution, while the first has been altered. The 
total effect is to add weight and solidity to the whole; the process 
indeed showing that the poet altered his tale at his pleasure, but being 
none the less a gain. And so in ‘‘The Palace of Art” there has been 
an extensive re-arrangement of the stanzas, as well as a re-casting of 
some, the logical scheme of the first version having evidently failed to 
satisfy the author on re-reading. While, however, his progress has 
thus not been merely one of skill in the choice and concatenation of 
words, but has, as was natural, involved a certain ordering and recon- 
sidering of his general thought, the nature of the latter development 
will be found to negate once more the theory that a poet’s special 
endowment or inspiration, as such, is moral or intellectual, in the sense 
of a prompting and a capacity to teach men truth of any kind. This 
at least, I should be prepared to maintain in the face of such poems as 
‘“‘The Two Voices’’, ‘‘The Palace of Art’’—taken either as a final 
whole or in respect of the modifications made on the first form—and 
‘“‘In Memoriam”. Any careful reader who will take the trouble to 
analyse these productions for their didactic significance will find that 
they only group loosely a number of quasi-philosophical reflexions of 
a sufficiently familiar order, and that the poet has really no connected 
system of thought of his own. Professor Masson indeed stoutly 
maintains, in his book on “Recent British Philosophy ”’, that it is a 
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gross oversight to exclude from such a survey as he professes to make, 
the names and teachings of such writers as Tennyson, the Brownings, 
and Clough. But we do not find that the Professor indicates what 
contributions the poets have actually made to philosophy, and such an 
omission is rather fatal to the claim. ‘The truth is, Tennyson, like 
Browning, has passed with many people as a philosophical teacher 
because he raises philosophic questions in his verse; and it may be 
said for the Laureate that, with less metaphysical subtlety than his 
friend and rival, he contrives much the oftener to ‘‘ drop into poetry” 
in the course of his disquisitions. It is, I think, the Duke of Argyll 
who has pronounced ‘‘In Memoriam” a great storehouse of poetic 
thought and feeling for these generations, and in this form the claims 
made for that work by its admirers need not be disputed. What it 
does is to give us, in verse almost constantly good and often admirable 
in its sad dignity and grave harmony, a train of reflexions such as 
occur to a cultured poet, in common with other men of culture whose 
thought is mostly colored by feeling, in connexion with a sorely-felt 
bereavement. And the feeling is in general so vital and so freshly 
phrased that the total effect is decisively poetic; so that, fatally 
as fashions of ‘poetic thought” tend to pass away—witness the 
proved mortality of ‘‘The Excursion” and ‘The Prelude ’’— we 
cannot well conceive that Tennyson’s many-toned lament for his 
friend will ever take its placc in the limbo of disestablished classics. 
None the less confidently may we maintain, however, that the means 
by which it will hold its place will be the artistic charm of phrase and 
cadence in its parts in detail, and not their philosophic import whether 
singly or together. And the truth of this, if it need further enforce- 
ment, will be apparent to most readers from a consideration of the 
merits of ‘‘Maud” in its two aspects of an ethical contention and a 
sustained lyric rapture. That anyone in these days will defend the 
final political or social doctrine deducible from that poem, I shall not 
believe until I am definitely challenged. Even the author has shown 
some misgivings about his thesis ; for the added closing stanza has a 
certain deprecating ring in comparison with what went before; and 
one of the few alterations in the diction of the work is in the preceding 
stanza, where the ‘“ peace, that I deem’d no peace” has been substi- 
tuted for the more uncompromising ‘long, long canker of peace”, of 
the first edition. The prescription to society conveyed in the final 
section—a prescription fitly summed up in the formula “ go to the 
Crimea and thou shalt be saved”—is a piece of sanguinary senti- 
ment too crude and too puerile to be worth getting indignant over at 
this time of day, though it might well exasperate rational people at 
the time of publication. If this is to be taken as a sample of the 
element of inspirational value in the teaching of poets, the discussion 
need not go far. But just as obvious as the crudity of the teaching, 
to an impartial critic, is the exquisite perfection of the style of the song. 
To me, at least, such lines as these— 


** And the cobweb woven across the cannon’s throat 
Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more ”— 


are as entirely admirable in point of poetic art as they are repulsive 
in their moral intention. To share in such an exultation we must be 
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pestilent citizens; to miss the felicity of the expression we must be 
dull readers. Clearly we cannot reckon the poet a teacher. 

‘“‘Maud”, I venture to repeat, is Tennyson’s high-water mark as 
a lyrist or singer of passion; as ‘‘ The Lotos Eaters’ may be reckoned 
his masterpiece in sheer form and the loveliness of repose. And in 
studying the former work we are able to see the trend of Tennyson’s 
artistic movement as it relates to and affects the development of our 
poetry in general. He is in his own way a realist or naturalist; that 
is, he has tended on the whole, in the works under review, towards 
naturalness of speech and away from old convention; which is the 
sum of the whole matter as regards the realistic spirit in any art. 
We shall not go far wrong in saying that the note of originality, and 
therefore of permanence, is mainly traceable, in the case of modern 
poets whom we esteem, to a faculty of saying things, however finely, 
more straightforwardly, more plainly, more unaffectedly, more in the 
fashion in which—rhyme and cadence apart—they might be said 
singly in prose, than did their predecessors. I need only refer to the 
critical gospel of Wordsworth for the first explicit statement of the 
theory. As to the practice, one instance can suffice; and we may 
take that of Poe’s poem “For Annie”, where it will be found that, 
in respect of mere accidence or arrangement of terms and clauses, 
the writing goes on about as inartificially, and with about as few 
inversions, as would a prose statement of the same ideas; the reitera- 
tions being the chief element of difference. Now, this reaching 
towards freedom of verbal movement concurrently with the fullest 
circumspection, is strikingly apparent in ‘‘ Maud”; where there is 
perhaps more of the air of spontaneity than in any contemporary 
verse, not excepting that of Mr. Browning, whose rhymes are too 
often far-fetched to permit of any such illusion. In this poem Tenny- 
son has finally attained, without sacrifice of metrical coherence, that 
ease of cadence which he seems to have been aiming at in his early 
‘““sham Pindarics”, where the effort was too much for his hold of 
metre. To give the full proof would involve sampling every metre 
in the poem, with its extraordinary wealth of various melody, in 
which each transition seems to be a new triumph of easeful beauty 
—that is yet as constantly virile as the early experiments were lax 
and emasculated. Just to show what entire freedom of form may be 
obtained in strict obedience to fundamental law, let us take one 
passage, which is indeed ‘‘irregular” to the eye and the finger, but 
which is all the same metrically perfect to the last pulse of its flow: 

‘© QO, art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East, 
Sighing for Lebanon, 
Dark cedar, tho’ thy limbs have here increased 
Upon a pastoral slope as fair, 
And looking to the South, and fed 
With honey’d rain and delicate air, 
And haunted by the starry head 
Of her whose gentle will has changed my fate, 
And made my life a perfumed altar-flame ; 
And over whom thy darkness must have spread 
With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 
Forefathers of the thornless garden, there 
Shadowing the snow-limb’d Eve from whom she came.” 
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The very simple reasons why this versification is entirely delightful, 
while such things as ‘The Hesperides” leave us wearied and 
uncharmed, are that, in the first place, the pace or beat is never 
ruptured, but throbs lullingly through the continuously varied rhyme- 
lengths, exactly like the tempo of music that, wedded to no meted lengths 
of speech, proceeds by its own rhythmic law—or, to take another instance, 
like the movement of a danseuse, who carries beauty of motion far 
beyond the narrow limits of ordinary dancing without once giving us 
the idea of jolt or hiatus ; while, again, the poet has of course attained 
a much more perfect judgment in words and a much clearer sense of 
what he wants to say, and gives us a rounded period in which not a 
word is strained or misused, in place of the old thin-spun tissues of 
wilful fantasy. But if we thus praise the supple freedom of the verse 
of ‘‘Maud”’, I fear we are committed to a somewhat different attitude 
towards the ‘‘ Idylls of the King” and the tragedies which the author 
has been producing of late years. The having previously ventured a 
detailed commentary’ on ‘‘ Becket” is a sufficient reason why I should 
not here offer more than a summary judgment on these dramatic 
experiments, to the effect that while the great and various mass of the 
poet’s rhymed verse represents a constant advance in poetic technique, 
his work in drama has been radically unhappy, in that he has held to 
a worn-out form, to which he has quite failed to give any new life. 
He has, in fact, stuck to the old fallacy that the drama is a branch of 
poetry, and has in consequence sought to fuse together two literary 
arts which were indeed once in constant combination, but which have 
in this country for three hundred years been more and more differen- 
tiating ; and which Tennyson has himself done a vast deal to differen- 
tiate further by the very advance he has made in one of them. The 
function of the dramatist in these days, it cannot be too often repeated, 
is not to say things finely—the poet’s task—but in all seriousness to 
‘hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature”. Now, the mere harking 
back to the far-gone past for dramatic subjects instead of showing the 
“body of the time his form and pressure”’, is in itself a sign of an 
unvital variety of the dramatic instinct—a habit of mind in which, 
instead of seizing and presenting genuine characters in whom the 
actor’s art may become incarnate, the artist sees everything in a 
medium of inherited convention, and accordingly prefers instinctively 
to take his personages from periods over which convention has always 
reigned, that he may be disturbed by no air of disobedience in his 
puppets. It stands to reason that if verse-form has modified since 
Shakspere’s day, drama-form ought to have modified too; but whereas 
Shakspere wrote little non-dramatic verse, and therefore did not over- 
shadow the ‘‘ heaven of poetic invention”’’, his magnificent dramatic 
product has daunted the whole literature of England—and in large 
part that of Germany—down to these days. Whom Shakspere daunts 
may be well daunted, to parody Clough’s line on the God-deluded ; 
but the fact remains that the thrall is thrall, and no free ‘“‘ maker’’. 
And in any case, the habit of producing poetry proper clearly tells 
against soundness of dramatic method, and vice versd. It cannot, 
indeed, be doubted that if Tennyson had devoted himself to the 
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dramatic form from the first he might have been original and masterly 
in that as he has been in lyrism. All along he has given striking 
proofs of a power to seize and portray character in phases and wholes, 
as in his youthful masterpicce ‘‘ The Two Sisters”, ‘‘ Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere”, the ‘‘English Idylls” generally, the ‘‘ Enoch Arden” 
group, and a number of shorter pieces. That the writer of all these 
poems could both group characters and project situations is abun- 
dantly clear; and the author of ‘The Grandmother” and the two 
versions of ‘The Northern Farmer ”’ might even claim, so far as these 
pieces went, to be abreast of the best English fiction of his time, so fresh 
and masterly is their realistic ‘‘nudity”’, as Zola would call it. But while 
these latter performances have barely as much poetic flavor as will 
keep them in the poetic category, verse as they are, the dramas con- 
stitute an absolute relapse into convention. They are methodistic and 
formal—as they needs must, in respect of their historical motives— 
where the character-poems are subtly and freely original; and the 
scrupulous attempt to make them realistic ia the Shaksperean fashion 
only serves to emphasize the more their artistic insincerity. ‘‘The 
Promise of May”, where the poet has at last attempted a modern 
subject, is the final evidence of his failure as a dramatist—a failure 
absolutely inevitable, as we can now see, in the nature of the case, 
and, perhaps we should add, something of a fine failure in its way. The 
attempt has all along amounted to an exhibition of superior—indeed, 
very superior—dilettantism; and when, as is natural, the effort at 
a modern play is found to show most decisively the fallacy of the 
method employed, with its primitive transitions from verse to prose 
and its crude grouping of impossible abstractions besides thinnish 
actualities, we can only hope that the old poet will be content to leave 
drama alone for the rest of his days. 

But if this criticism be admitted to hold good against the dramas, 
it is to be feared a similar judgment will ultimately be come to in 
regard to the ‘Idylls”. ‘Superlative lollipops”, Carlyle called 
them, in prompt resentment of their sentimental didacticism; going 
thus nearer the truth than did Dickens, whose first sensation on con- 
ning them was that of the blessedness of reading a man who could 
write. The whole question between those of us who sum up against 
the ‘‘Idylls” and those who adhere to Dickens’s position, is as to 
whether the poet’s art here, highly developed as it undoubtedly is, 
wealthy as it is in resource, and consummate as is its conduct, has 
moved on the lines of healthy evolution, or has diverged on a line 
of impermanent variation: whether, in short, these poems, pleasant as 
they have been to the sophisticated palate of the generation now 
passing away, will be pronounced successes a generation or more 
hence. In such a matter it is perhaps prudent not to prophesy; but 
on the other hand it is well to have the courage of our opinions; and 
I venture for my part to lay it down that, lacking as they do those 
artistic virtues of naturalness and sincerity which vitalise other portions 
of Tennyson’s work, they must in time be classed among his mistakes. 
And the cause and manner of the failure are I think apparent. He 
had succeeded in those character studies where his artistic volition 
played freely, either entirely creating or working on the actual; but 
to take the naif old Arthurian stories and pinch and lace them into so 
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many superfine moral commentaries for the present day, adding the 
hothouse sentiment of the nineteenth century to the quaintly childish 
idealism of the original, and grafting on the old romance a mawkish 
cultus which seemed to take its rise or have its end in a nauseous 
adulation of a living personage—this was to place art in a fatally 
false position, where no acquired resource could finally avail it. The 
poet is writing to fill a given scaffolding, and as a result we have 
a constant and labored archaism of style instead of the telling sim- 
plicity and robust modernness of the poet’s best rhymed verse; a 
delicate and charming Euphuism in its way, but still a Euphuism, and 
therefore a doomed development. This might seem to be a case justi- 
fying Mr. Swinburne’s dictum that when the thought goes wrong the 
verse follows it; but it is not the wrongness but the fashion of going 
wrong that is at the bottom of the matter. There is all the difference 
in the world between affectation and sincere wrong-headedness; and 
the thesis here maintained is that while the wrong-headed artist may 
give us fine poetry, he who gives way to an affectation cannot, for the 
reason that it is a vice striking directly at his art; that, in brief, 
the ‘“‘Idylls” as a whole amount to a masquerade, which cannot 
succeed in creating the right illusion. Only a lengthened analysis, 
which space will not allow, could give the full justification of such 
a judgment; and it must needs be left for the present in its summary 
form. 

It remains but to say a word on Tennyson’s latest performances on 
what may be termed his normal lines; the verdict here again being 
necessarily summary. To put it bluntly, these productions seem to 
prove that while he largely retains hisold faculty of tragicand humorous 
characterization, his power of creating ‘“‘rhythmical beauty” is for the 
most part gone. ‘“ Rizpah” and ‘The Spinster’s Sweet ’Arts” may 
be taken to prove the first point—though some pieces, as ‘‘The Flight”, 
tell for an opposite view; while the sequel to ‘‘ Locksley Hall” and the 
‘“‘Epilogue” in the ‘‘Tiresias’”’ volume furnish positive proof, so far as 
positive proof will go, on the second. To some perhaps this will not 
amount to saying that there has been any substantial falling off in the 
Laureate’s work. Mr. Swinburne has set the fashion of treating 
“‘Rizpah ” as his greatest achievement, on the strength, not so much 
of its poetic workmanship, as of the tragic impressiveness of its motive 
and the dramatic intensity of some of its expressions. These are in- 
deed powerful and memorable enough; but those to whom poetry, as 
such, is a matter of beauty of speech, can hardly let Mr. Swinburne 
coerce them into giving the palm in Tennyson’s work to a piece which, 
as a little reflexion will show, might have been made about equally 
powerful in prose. Realism of character representation, as dis- 
tinguished from naturalism in the structure of non-dramatic phrases, 
obviously tends towards prose as being the natural utterance of real 
persons, true poetic values lying rather inthe direction of a beauty of 
speech which is utterly beyond actual use, though its triumph lies in 
seeming natural at its topmost flight, as the finished athlete’s most 
strenuous feat seems done with joyous ease. If this be granted, 
‘‘Rizpah ” must rank as a powerful study in an intermediate literary 
form rather than as belonging to the higher poetry; and this is of 
course entirely consistent with the view that the artist’s cunning for 
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that other work is now as good asgoue. The ‘‘ Epilogue” was presumably 
meant to be beautiful—was, however, commonplace; and, splenetic 
as is the later ‘“‘ Locksley Hall”’, the poet cannot but have meant to 
give it some of the dower of beauty that he bestowed on the earlier 
poem. Spleen, however, remains uppermost, and only a few lines here 
and there break mellowly on the strident invective of what is as much 
a self-impeachment as an arraignment of the world. As in the couplet 
picturing a perfected earth : 


‘*Robed in universal harvest, up to either pole she smiles, 
Universal ocean softly washing all her warless isles.” 


But, to say nothing of the epithet-stringing, the new poem contains 
some outrages in the way of padding such as the Laureate never 
before committed, as when, in order to get a rhyme, he speaks of the 
dead wife as 


‘* Feminine to her inmost heart and feminine to her tender feet.” 


Mr. Browning, certainly, has padded as brazenly as this for many a 
long day; but then Mr. Browning does it to the philosophic end of 
making out that whatever is, is right, and is thus apt to be more easily 
forgiven than one who employs such devices in an outpouring of scorn 
against mankind. Padded denunciation is too powerfully suggestive 
of infirmity. In fine, we must go back to the poetry of the poet’s 
earlier days if we would have what is best in his art; and it is meet 
that it should be so. There is or was in most of us, as Sainte Beuve 
has said, a poet whom the man survives, and poetry will always appeal 
to what of youth we keep in our hearts. 
JoHun Rosertson. 








A Memory. 


My thoughts are ever of two seas— 
That radiant wave by which we met, 
And that strange ocean, fairer yet, 

In which I sail without a breeze, 

Or lie submerged in trancéd ease. 


Such glamor as the still sea shed 
That day your eyes looked first in mine, 
The while we skimmed the waveless brine, 
About my days and nights is shed, 
And fills the very blue o’erhead. 


In what a dreamland floated we 
Adown beside the boulder’d shore, 
The red crag-rampart towering o’er ; 

It was a heaven but to be, 

Slow flitting on that sleeping sea. 
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When all the strange green world below 
Was mutely yielded to our eyes— 
A crystal-guarded paradise ; 
And over all the charméd skies 
Sublimely curved their infinite bow, 
And clasped the world in golden glow. 
ScoruLvs. 








Che War in Ireland. 
—~+>_——__ 


WITHIN measurable distance of civil war. Such must be the verdict on the 
present condition of things in Ireland of all who have eyes to see. Resist- 
ance to evictions is no longer a matter of boiling water poured out of win- 
dows by isolated families, while an occasional stone flies from a sulky 
onlooking crowd. Bodies of men armed with pikes and sticks are begin- 
ning to face the police; and on February 16th, at Ballyferriter, Kerry, such 
a crowd, numbering some fifteen hundred men and women, obstructed the 
way of seventy armed police, having previously built up five great barriers 
on the road, shouted defiance when they were threatened with a volley from 
the policemen’s rifles, and succeeded in stopping the evicting party. The 
efforts of the local leaders of the National League alone prevented the crowd 
from attacking the police. A similar scene occurred on the same day on the 
Twiss estate, near Limerick, more than two thousand people collecting and 
stoning the police. The charges of the police failed to intimidate the people, 
and quiet was only obtained by the appeals of four priests. In this case, as 
in the preceding, no evictions were carried out. It is stated that in county 
Clare a band of 1,000 men is being organised, armed with rifles, to resist 
the police and soldiers who protect the bailiffs in their work of eviction. 
When we remember that in the six months ending with December 31st, 
9,054 persons have been evicted (1,734 families), it is scarcely surprising 
that the people should be on the way to desperation. At last, also, the ring 
of the bullet has been heard in county Clare, and a volley fired at a party 
consisting of two bailiffs and a sergeant laid all three low; one bailiff has 
since died, and the other two men are severely wounded. The English Tory 
papers, which have so placidly borne the news of the terrible suffering 
inflicted by the landlords on the helpless poor, are, of course, wild with 
revenge now that the outrages of the landlords have at last caused an out- 
rage in return. A sick child thrown out of its home to die in a pigstye can 
be regarded with equanimity, but a bailiff shot by maddened sufferers 
should be avenged by the sternest of Coercion Acts. But those who love 
Ireland best would still pray her to be patient yet a little longer, and not 
arm her foes against her own breast by yielding to the wild revenge they 
have been striving to arouse. 

Another death of a bailiff—said to be brought on by excitement, and 
let us hope by remorse, the bailiff of Countess Kingston, on whose estate 
so many cruelties have been perpetrated—has put serious difficulties in the 
way of further evictions. There isno one who knows the estate thoroughly, 
now that this head bailiff is dead and Lady Kingston has lost her most 
efficient tool. So bitter was the hatred felt against the bailiff, that it was 
— even to get a coffin forhim, and one had to be made at Kingston 

astle, 

The evictions on the Glenbeigh estate of the Hon. Rowland Winn have 
been steadily going on during the month of February. The houses have 
been burned down after those who built them had been driven out, and the 
half starved inhabitants have been left shelterless on the hillside to meditate 
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over the beauties of English rule. Their story is so well-known that it 
need only be alluded to here. On the neighboring estates of Lord Cork 
and Mr. Drummond “evictions on a large scale” commenced on Feb. 16th. 


Forcible resistance has been offered to the evicting forces on the property 
of the Earl of Devon, county Cork, the police only effecting an entrance 
into one house when the besieged had exhausted their supplies of boiling 
water and boiling meal. On the estates of Lord Kenmare and Mr. Herbert 
of Muckross the evictions have been of the most cruel character. The 
Cork Examiner says: ‘‘ Patrick Leary’s house was first visited. He has 
ninechildren. The tenant could not afford to paya farthing. The children 
all tattering in rags were seated round the turf fire, imparting warmth to 
their naked limbs, and when the police put in an appearance, their heart- 
rending cries could not fail to send a thrill of pity through the spectators. 
The bailiffs quickly set to work in removing the furniture, etc., and in order 
to facilitate the removal they were broken up and thrown on a manure 
heap opposite thedoor. It was in vain that Leary and his wife expostulated 
with the bailiff to be allowed to seek temporary shelter in an outhouse. 
They were put out ina blinding storm of hail. The poor woman sought 
shelter alongside the furniture, which was piled upon the road. She had a 
child, about two years of age, in her arms, who cried bitterly. Three other 
little bareheaded children standing in the snow, without shoes or substantial 
clothing to keep out the intense cold, were blinded by hailstones, threw 
themselves under the skirts of their mother’s gown for shelter, and were 
sobbing and weeping intensely. A little child, about nine months old, was 
wrapped up in a blanket in the arms of his sister. The police appeared to 
be visibly moved. .... A move was next made to the house of Timothy 
Looney. He was not able to afford to pay any rent, and he asked for time, 
but the bailiff would not listen to this. He has seven young children, his 
wife, and his aged father, eighty years of age, leaning on two crutches. 
The place was in possession of the family from time immemorial. The poor 
old man would not be admitted for the night, and probably to-day’s pro- 
ceedings will end his days. Before leaving, I saw Looney improvising a 
sort of shelter by the side of an outhouse, composed of beds and furniture, 
where they were going to put up for the night. The rent Looney was 
paying was £25, while the valuation is only £15 5s.” Colonel O’Callaghan, 
landlord at Bodyke, county Clare, is a fair specimen of the rackrenting 
Irish landlord. On his estate the Land Court has reduced the rents in the 
most striking way: £83 has fallen to £46 10s.; £40 to £24; £20 to £10; 
£12 to £6; £7 to £3 1ds., and soon. This gallant gentleman has thirty 
evictions on hand, and troubles are expected when he tries to carry them 
out. 

The Plan of Campaign is proceeding gaily, and rents are being lodged 
in the hands of trustees wherever landlords obstinately refuse fair reduc- 
tions. On Mr. Ponsonby’s estate the struggle is very hot: Mr. Fleming, a 
large brick and pottery manufacturer as well as a farmer, made common 
cause with his poorer comrades, despite all he had to lose, and he was selected 
for the first attack. He barricaded his factory and offered merely passive 
resistance. It took two hours to break into the mill, and when the bailiffs 
reached the kitchen a series of unpleasant surprises awaited them; all the 
pokers, tongs, kettles, etc., had been heated, and when they were seized 
curses loud and deep were the result. A kettle of water caught hold of 
to quench the fire was incontinently dropped. But yet worse remained. 
Some fifty policemen were standing in a compact mass behind the bailiffs 
who were breaking into the pottery. Steam was up, and suddenly the 
blow-off cock opened, and a rush of high pressure steam escaped in the 
faces of the police, who tumbled backwards into a mass of mud, to the great 
delight of the crowd. At this rate, says United Ireland, Mr. Ponsonby will 
take 400 days to clear his estate. 
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Five landlords have surrendered to the Plan during the month, and have 
given the reductions demanded. 

Jury-packing in Ireland is reaching the dimensions of a national scandal. 
Protests were issued against the jury-packing in Sligo by 57 bishops and 
priests of Sligo; by 103 Catholic jurors, who declare that their exclusion 
from the jury-box on account of their religion is ‘‘the deepest insult that 
can be offered to ourselves and to the Catholic people of our country, and 
the greatest hindrance to respect for the laws, and confidence in the authori- 
ties that administer them”; and by 52 Protestant jurors, who speak of the 
‘systematic exclusion of Catholics from the trial of cases in which the 
Crown was anxious to obtain convictions”; they say: ‘‘ We are the neigh- 
bors of these Catholic jurors. We live in peace and harmony with them. 
We have with many of them intimate business relations. We know them to 
be upright and conscientious men fully as much as ourselves. Most cordi- 
ally, therefore, do we unite with them in their indignant repudiation of the 
imputation cast on them by the Crown, of disregard for their oath, whilst 
protesting on our own part against the like imputation inferentially cast on 
ourselves. We deplore such methods of administering the laws of our 
country, seeing as we do that they bring the law into contempt and hatred, 
and give rise to social discord between Irishmen of different creeds.” In 
any country save one which ‘‘the Gods wish to destroy” such a protest 
would bear fruit. Here it has been answered by the changing of the venue 
for the trial of John Dillon, M.P., and his colleagues from Dublin City to 
Dublin County, so that the jury-list might contain his political enemies ; 
and next, by challenging, until a jury was packed of persons on whom the 
Crown thinks it can rely for finding a verdict in any case against the 
defendants. Nothing more disgraceful in legal chicanery has been seen 
ir our generation. The whole trial is a farce. It would be more honest and 
not more unjust to condemn these men without any trial at all. Yet per- 
haps, even in this Sodom, one righteous man may be found, or at least one 
man with a conscience not too drugged to be awakened. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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Ir is difficult to realise the enormous gap that lies between our system 
and the stars that are nearest to us. The distances of some twenty stars 
are known approximately, but the figures almost fail to give any idea of 
the magnitudes which they express. The parallax of these stars in no case 
is equal to 1”. Parallax is the amount of displacement in the apparent 
position of a star caused by the journey of the earth from one side of its 
orbit to the other, a distance of nearly 200 million miles. The amount of 
displacement represented by a parallax of 1” will be better understood when 
we say that it is equal to a circle 1 yard in diameter seen at a distance of 127 
miles, or the apparent diameter of a hair 70 feet away from the eye. That is 
to say, a hair at this distance would, at the nearest fixed star, entirely hide 
the whole of the earth’s orbit. The nearest star is Alpha Centauri, with a 
parallax of 0-91 , representing a distance of 21,000,000,000,000 miles. Sirius, 
or the Dog Star, is 82,000,000,000,000 distant, and Capella 425,000,000,000,000 
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miles—so far that light requires 71 years and 8 months to reach us. These 
are the nearest stars. Others there are whose light must travel for tens of 
thousands of years before it reaches us, and it is estimated that from the 
nearest nebule at least 5,000,000 years are required for light to reach our 
system. 





THE Lepidosiren is one of the most interesting of fishes to the evolutionist, 
since it distinctly shows the transition between gill-breathing and lung- 
breathing animals, and is therefore the connecting link between fish on the 
one hand and amphibia and reptiles on the other. It possesses both lungs 
and gills, and can use both all through life. In the hot season, when the 
pools in which it lives are dried up, it is thus enabled to survive in 
the mud when its less fortunate brethren without lungs die of suffocation. 
Two species of Lepidosiren are known. One is comparatively abundant, and 
is found in the large rivers of tropical Africa. The other, Lepidosiren para- 
doxa, occurs in the tributaries of the river Amazon, and is extremely rare. 
So far as is known, only three specimens have been obtained, two of which 
are at Vienna and one at Paris. It is interesting, therefore, to chronicle 
the fact that a fourth specimen has just been received at the Royal Museum 
in Florence. It seems probable that these fish, the last representatives of 
the great class of fossil fishes, the Dipnoi, are rapidly becoming what their 
kindred have long since become—extinct. 





AN effect of the electric light which has not previously been noted comes 
to us from Washington, U.S. The Treasury and other public buildings 
there have for some time had their fronts very brilliantly illuminated by 
electricity. The spiders of the neighborhood have discovered that they can 
not only make hay while the sun shines, but also while the electric light 
shines; and as game is exceedingly abundant in the vicinity of the lamps, 
they seem to have emigrated in enormous numbers to this happy hunting 
ground. The consequence is that their webs have so accumulated that 
many parts of the architectural ornamentation are quite hidden, and when 
the wind blows down the webs the buildings have a most disreputable and 
untidy appearance. 





Victor Hvco’s famous description of the combat with an octopus, or 
devil-fish, would probably be rather commonplace in the island of Hawaii. 
There octopus-fishing is a common occupation of the inhabitants. "Women 
catch the smaller kinds; men undertake the larger booty. They fish with 
a cowrie attached to a string. The octopus seizes on the cowrie with one of 
its arms, and then gradually enfolds it with the rest. It allows itself to be 
drawn up through the water by the string, and then, as soon as it reaches 
the surface, the fisherman aims a blow at its head with his club. If the 
blow fails of its effect, the octopus lets go the cowrie, and the fisherman has 
to defend himself, for the octopus is a dangerous antagonist. There must 
be a certain zest of novelty in fighting an animal with so many arms that if 
you cut off one or two it does not make much difference. 





Like the Lepidosiren mentioned above, the duck-billed Platypus of 
Australia, or Ornithorhynchus, is of great interest to naturalists. The great 
difference between birds and mammals is that the former are oviparous, i.e., 
bring forth their young as eggs which are hatched outside the parent, whilst 
the offspring of the latter are born alive, and more or less fully developed, 
and are suckled by their parents. The Ornithorhynchus was for a long time 
known to differ from mammals in its reproductive function, but it has only 
recently been rendered perfectly certain that this animal is another of those 
missing links for which there was such a great demand not long ago. The 
researches of W. H. Caldwell have shown conclusively that the Platypus. 
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lays eggs, as birds and reptiles do, but unlike them, it suckles the young 
after they are hatched from the egg. We see, therefore, that it cannot be 
strictly called either a mammal or a bird, but is intermediate between the 
two. 





CANNIBALISM is one of those facts which surely ought to convince man 
of his animal origin. The lower carnivorous animals eat each other readily 
enough, and some of them even show some liking for the flesh of their 
kindred, but it does not seem probable that any of them have carried it out 
to such an extent as some of the lower races of men do, and have done. 
Herr Richard Andree, of Leipzig, has for some years past made a special 
study of cannibalism, aud has recently published some of the conclusions at 
which he has arrived. From the evidence afforded by the ancient burial 
places and caves, he is of opinion that the ancient inhabitants of Europe 
were decidedly accustomed to this practice. The causes which have led to 
anthropophagy are very various, though hunger is, of course, the first and 
the most important. The accounts of shipwrecked sailors eating each other 
show sufficiently well that the craving for food may bring even civilised 
men to this last resort. But there are other reasons besides want which 
lead men to devour their fellows. Dr. E. B. Tylor points out a number of 
these. The North American Indians will often, in the intoxication of 
victory, eat the flesh and drink the blood of their slain enemies, and the 
Polynesians often adopt the same means of inspiring terror and gratifying 
vengeance. Then many savages believe that by eating the flesh, and 
especially the heart of their enemies, they will imbibe also the qualities of 
the men they eat, and will thus become more brave, an idea which is found 
among the Australians, the Indians, and even amongst the lower classes of 
the Chinese. There are, moreover, traces of the same belief in the folk lore 
and magical tales of civilised nations. Religion is often the basis of the 
practice, as in Fiji, where the Gods are believed to be enormous eaters of 
men and women. Human sacrifices are therefore frequent, the souls going 
to feed the Gods, the bodies being the perquisites of the priests and wor- 
shippers. In the ancient Mexican religion cannibalism was distinctly 
religious in its origin and purpose. Then when men have once tasted 
human flesh they seem to contract a passion for it, and to prefer it to all 
other kinds of food. The natives of Sumatra are described as looking upon 
it as a great delicacy, and are said to eat not only captives but criminals, 
slaves, and even their old people. On the West Coast of Africa the practice 
was formerly very common, the human wares being exposed for sale in the 
market place. In central Africa a similar condition of things is still known 
to exist. W. H. UTLEY. 

















THE Socialist weeklies and monthlies continue their useful work, Jo-Day' 
for February being specially noticeable for an article on ‘‘ Socialism and 
Sex”, by ‘‘P.”’; this paper deserves very careful reading and consideration, 





1 Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. 
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urging as it does questions of the relations between the sexes which are 
pressing more and more on public attention; it is very ably penned, and is 
obviously the work of a competent thinker and of a cultured man. 

Benj. R. Tucker, of Boston, is issuing a translation of all Proudhon’s 
works ;' it is to be published in monthly parts, each part containing 64 
pages. The first part was published in January, and consists of the com- 
mencement of Proudhon’s famous ‘‘ Philosophie de la Misére”. I strongly 
recommend my readers to procure these volumes as they appear, for how- 
ever widely one may differ from Proudhon, his contributions to the litera- 
ture of the social problem are worthy of careful reading. William Morris 
on ‘‘The Aims of Art”? like ‘“‘ good wine, needs no bush”. The charm 
of his pen must reach even those who disagree with him, and all will find 
matter for thought in his pages. ‘‘ Therefore the Aim of Art,” he writes, 
“*is to increase the happiness of men, by giving them beauty and interest of 
incident to amuse their leisure, and prevent them wearying even of rest, 
and by giving them hope and bodily pleasure in their work; or, shortly, to 
make man’s work happy and his rest fruitful.’”’” The loss of art in modern 
life William Morris traces to the development of individualist capitalism, 
and only in the destruction of that does he hope for the rebirth of true art. 
A useful plea for the federation of all workers is issued by the National 
Labor Federation ;* it urges the necessity of combining all workmen, skilled 
and unskilled, in one great body; but why does the writer make the absurd 
statement that there are 31,000,000 ‘‘ wage-earners ”’ ? 

A batch of Freethought pamphlets. Gordon Scott’s ‘‘ Does Christianity 
make for progress ?’*—a title annexed from a lecture of Annie Besant’s— 
is an effective exposure of the influence of Christianity on the world. Four 
learned uracts by Gerald Massey on the evolution of the devil, the prehistoric 
sayings attributed to Jesus, the historical Jesus and the mythical Christ, 
and Paul, can be obtained from the author only at 1s. each; they deserve 
a far wider circulation than they can obtain in this way, and Mr. Massey’s 
wide reading and expository power ought not to be buried in this fashion. 
A pamphlet entitled “‘Why I do not believe in God”’,® by Annie Besant, 
deals with the difficulties of the Theistic hypothesis. A volume of ‘‘ Present 
Day Tracts ”’,’ and a pamphlet on ‘‘ The Christian doctrine of the Godhead ’’,* 
by the Rev. J. W. Hicks, deserve fuller notice than they can be given here, 
and shall have it, in a future number. 

Mr. Foote has issued a second edition of his useful pamphlet, ‘‘ The 
Shadow of the Sword”.® The figures given should be in the hands of all 
advocates of peace. As a jubilee contribution Mr. Cattell sends out his 
capital ‘‘ Republicana ” ° in a sixpenny edition of 200 good pages. 

The Laureate’s wail, ‘‘ Locksley Hall sixty years after”, has brought 
forth a crop of answers, to which Mr. Bennett contributes a poetical one ”’.!° 





1 Proudhon Library, Box 3366, Boston, Mass, U.S.A. ? Socialist League, 13, 
Farringdon Road. * R. Mayne, 330, Scotswood Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

4 South Shields Branch of the National Secular Society, 82, King Street. 5 The 
Author, Villa Bordighiera, New Southgate, N. ° Freethought Publishing Com- 
pany, 63, Fleet Street. 7 Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row. ‘* Spald- 
ing, 43, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 

® Progressive Publishing Company, 28, Stonecutter Street. 1° Hart and Co, 
22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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“* For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 





ES; ‘‘ TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
\% LIBERTY MAKE WISE.”’ 
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BASIS. 
The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 


AIM. 


The aim of the Socicty is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 


METHODS. 


The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The deiegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction, The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 

The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. ‘The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 


BRANCHES. 


Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 





The first bi-monthly meeting of the Society in February was held at 19, 
Avenue Road, Frank Podmore in the chair. E. Belfort Bax read a very 
good paper on ‘‘The New Ethic”’, and discussion ensued. The second 
meeting was held at the Freemason’s Tavern, Great Queen Street, Hubert 
Bland in the chair. Mr. H. M. Hyndman read a very interesting and able 
paper on ‘‘ Karl Marx, his Work and Teaching”. A discussion ensued, in 
which J. Stuart-Glennie, Sidney Webb, Annie Besant, G. Bernard Shaw, — 
Varenholtz, 8S. Olivier and A. K. Donald, took part. Mr. Hyndman’s reply 
closed the proceedings. 


On March 4th, at 19, Avenue Road, Miss Brooke will speak on ‘“‘ Woman 
and Socialism”, and on March 18th Herbert Burrows (S.D.F.) will open a 
discussion on “‘ Socialism and Malthusianism”. A hot debate is expected. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Socialism is making itself heard in all directions, and the result of the 
ventilation of Socialist views is their rapid extension through the community. 
A four nights’ debate on the question, ‘‘Is Socialism Sound’? has been 
held at the Hall of Science, London, between Annie Besant and G. W. 
Foote. A series of discussions is to be held at South Place Institute on the 
Sunday afternoons in March, between Individualists and Socialists. The 
series is to be opened on March 6th, at 4 p.m.; the discussion will be 
between Annie Besant (Fabian) and Corrie Grant, Esq., Q.C. On March 
13th, at the same hour, between G. Bernard Shaw (Fabian) and the Rev. 
W. Ford. On the succeeding Sundays, Sidney Webb (Fabian) is to meet 
Dr. Napier, and Mr. Champion (8.D.F.) Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe 
(Liberty and Property Defence League). The space given by the press to 
the discussion of Socialism is another sign of the interest aroused. The 
People’s Journal, Dundee, the chief journal of the North of Scotland has had 
a series of articles on Socialism which, though still unfinished, has reached 
the twenty-third number. The South Shields Gazette has had a friendly and 
discriminating article on Socialism. Several journals have given pretty full 
reports of Annie Besant’s provincial lectures. Ca marche. 


On Sunday, February 13th, a great demonstration for the purpose of 
expressing sympathy with the Scotch miners on strike was organised on 
Glasgow Green by the Socialist League. A huge meeting was held, and 
was addressed by Socialist speakers. £24, mostly in coppers, was collected 
and handed over to the Lanarkshire Miners’ Association. 


A foolish little street row made by about 300 lads in Clerkenwell has 
been magnified into ‘‘ Socialist riots in London ” by the press, although the 
Socialists had nothing to do with the ‘‘rioters”. At Norwich a meeting of 
the unemployed, which had been addressed by Socialists among others, 
was followed by some slight disturbance, two or three windows being broken 
and one ham stolen from a provision shop. Two Socialists were appre- 
hended, and were brought before Judge Grantham as having been concerned 
in the disturbance ; they were very badly defended, and they had, of course, 
no chance before the judicial denouncer of Trades Unions. Henderson, a 
delicate lad, was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment, and Mowbray 
received the scandalous sentence of nine months. He leaves outside a wife 
and five children totally unprovided for—he is a working tailor—and I 
should be very pleased to receive subscriptions for their maintenance from 
a“ readers of Our Corner. If any such are sent they will be acknowledged 

ere. 

By far the most serious occurrence in the industrial world last month 
has been the cessation of work caused by the refusal of the Northumberland 
miners to accept a reduction of cruel amount. The funds of the Union are 
very low in consequence of the prolonged depression of trade, and the 
struggle comes at a most unfortunate time for the miners. In Durham, 
for working the same coal, the miners get 4s. 7d. a day, and the Northum- 
berland men do not see why they should receive less than their neighbors. 
Twelve hundred miners are on strike in South Yorkshire, three thousand at 
Bellshill and Bothwell, Scotland, and the Lanarkshire men are also out. In 
Wales, also, a strike against a reduction is threatening. The industrial war, 
like all wars, will have its list of dead and wounded, and similar wars must 
break out from time to time until capital is the servant instead of the master 
of labor. And a very dangerous cloud has risen on the horizon. A com- 
pany has been formed in London with a capital of £5,000,000, to bring over 
to England Charleroi coal, and the company has offered to contract for a 
regular supply of this coal at 2s. 6d. per ton below the current English 
prices. The Belgian miners are among the worst paid miners of Europe, 
and the capitalists by importing coal raised by them will be able to drive 
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down the wages of English miners until the English coal yields as big a 
profit as the Belgian. The competition of the badly paid foreign workers 
will reduce the English to their own level. Such is international capitalism, 
and it can only be met by international Socialism. The enemies of the 
workers join hands to oppress; let the workers join hands to resist. 


In Scotland the disputes in the coal trade have led to serious rioting at 
Blantyre and the surrounding district. Provision shops have been looted, 
the Riot Act read, and a number both of miners and of police have been 
wounded. At Abercarne, Wales, the tinplate workers on strike have been 
rioting, and have come into collision with the police. The growing exas- 
peration among the workers is a sign of the times. 


The Staffordshire chainmakers have touched the twenty-seventh week of 
their strike. The weary struggle seems to have no end. 


But who shall say that our civilisation is not a success, when an Irish 
landlord, Sir John F. T. Crampton, can die leaving personalty exceeding 
£104,000, and when on the same day are recorded three other wills, with 
personalty exceeding £57,000, £26,000, and £15,000, and a day or two later 
another with personalty £203,084 ? 

Another very useful piece of work in the interest of the poor is being 
done by Charles Bradlaugh in the House of Commons. Many market rights 
and tolls are enjoyed by wealthy individuals, who thus tax the food of the 
workers, and in some cases these are vested in employers of labor who are 
thus enabled to get back from their employees some of their wages. For some 
time Mr. Bradlaugh has been collecting evidence on this question, and 
he has made out a strong case for a Royal Commission. As it is not a 
party question, there is good hope that his proposal will meet with accept- 
ance on both sides of the House. 


BELGIUM. 


The strike at Amercoeur is over, after lasting for three months. 

A great féte was held at Ghent on February 10th to welcome Anseele on 
his release and to help the German Socialists with funds for their electoral 
struggle. Two thousand persons crammed the hall of the Socialist body, 
the ‘‘ Vooruit”, of which Anseele was the founder. Anseele was nearly 
overwhelmed with bouquets and wreaths, and among the latter was one 
from Domela Nieuwenhuis in prison, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ From the 
Netherland Bastille to the hero of liberty’. Among the tokens of love and 
admiration which greeted Anseele was the gift of four hundred volumes 
of Socialist and other progressive works. 

At Brussels the Conscrit has been seized, and Volders, the editor, with 
Bertrand, a writer, have been put on their trial. 


At Charleroi 5,000 men are now on strike. 


FRANCE. 


The strikes at Lyons, Vierzon, Marseille, and Mehun-sur- Yévre, continue. 
That of Vierzon, after lasting for six months, appears to be on the eve of 
success. The bootmakers of Bourges are on strike. 

The miners’ congress at St. Etienne has been a great success; it has dealt 
with the laws affecting mines, as well as with various questions bearing on 
the coal industry. 

The French Socialists have drawn up and published an address to the 
German workers, which has been signed extensively by Socialist bodies 
throughout France. They recall the attempts of the Socialists in Germany 
to check the war of 1870 after the fall of Napoleon, and their protest against 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, and declare that they will also be 
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true to their international duties, and will strive to avert a new war between 
the two countries. They stand for peace, for International Socialism, for 
the union of the working classes. It is a splendid proof of the reality of 
international feeling when we find the Socialist party in France setting 
itself so steadily against the war feeling, and remaining loyal to their pro- 
fession of brotherhood with all democracies, despite the incitements to 
hatred so skilfully brought to bear upon them. 


GERMANY. 


The Socialists are working under enormous difficulties to secure the 
return of their candidates to the Reichstag. Their meetings are broken up 
by the police, but they struggle on bravely. Meanwhile the attacks of the 
police on peaceful meetings are described by our press as ‘Socialist 
disturbances”’. To facilitate matters Offenbach and Stettin have been 
added to the places under the minor state of siege. 


Nine Socialists have been condemned at Magdeburg to terms of imprison- 
ment varying from two weeks to eighteen months. In the same town, the 
Socialist candidate, Heine, and all the chiefs of the labor party have been 
arrested, the total number of arrests being twenty-four. In Hamberg, 
Eugen Gruneberg has been condemned to three months’ imprisonment and 
costs for writing for a friend the address on a packet in which were some 
numbers of the Sozialdemokrat; his brave and outspoken defence fell on 
deaf ears. 


The Berlin compositors have struck, and the printing business is well- 
nigh paralysed. 


ITALY. 


A lock-out of bakers in Asti has resulted in the establishment of a 
co-operative bakery, and it is being well supported by the public. 


At Naples, the anarchist journal Humanitas has been seized. At Ancora, 
Il Paria is being constantly censured by the procureur-general, but is still 
alive. A new anarchist journal is coming out at Mantua. 


The council of the workmen’s party in Milan, who conducted a journal 
in the interest of the party, have all been put on their trial, convicted, and 
sentenced to imprisonment. And this in the country of Mazzini and of 
Garibaldi! 


Russia. 


The air is full of rumors of conspiracy. A number of officers of the 
Guard have been arrested, a student of the presumably ‘loyal’? Corps des 
Pages has shared their fate, and students of high rank in the great military 
schools are discovered to bein the same conspiracy. A young prince, who was 
arrested, attempted to commit suicide, but only wounded himself seriously ; 
he is in hospital, and the doctors hope that he will recover. Poor lad! one 
can hardly wish him to rise from his couch to go to the scaffold or to the 
gaol. It is stated that two of the naval officers arrested have already been 
executed, but reliable news from Russia is extremely difficult to obtain. 
The Court is said ‘‘ to be terror-stricken at the discovery of the lists of the 
affiliated”. The spread of Nihilism in the army is the best augury for its 
triumph. If only the sword of the army can be broken in the Tsar’s hand, 
the autocracy will fall. 


In Odessa a number of arrests have been made. 


_ No details have reached Western Europe of some very serious labor 
disputes near Wiasniki, in the government of Wladimir. ‘At one factory the 
attempt to enforce a new and harsh rule was met with a flat refusal. The 
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‘workmen then demolished a considerable part of the factory, and on hearing 
that troops had been sent for they barricaded themselves in the workshops. 
And there, unfortunately, our information, supplied by the Cri du Peuple, 
comes to an end. 


SWEDEN. 


Socialism is making its way in Sweden with considerable rapidity. The 
Sozialdemokrat prints a letter from a correspondent in that country in which 
he states that the Socialists are becoming recognised as a party which has to 
be reckoned with in public affairs. The confiscation of a book written by a 
Socialist has led to much excitement, and a procession of some 6,000 persons 
marched to the office of the responsible minister and demanded that the 
book should be allowed free circulation. The minister promised the deputa- 
tion which waited on him from the remonstrants that he would see further 
into the matter. 


AMERICA, 


America offers a ‘‘ striking example” of the results of the Individualistic 
system tried under the most favorable conditions. Compared with the 
population, the supply of land is practically unlimited, but individual 
property in the materials necessary for the production of wealth has resulted 
in the reproduction of class distinctions, and of the co-existence of extreme 
wealth and extreme poverty, on the model of the old countries. A Mr. 
John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, has just given £25,000 sterling for 
Munkacsy’s picture ‘‘ Christ before Pilate”. Seamstresses can barely earn 
enough to keep themselves alive. The failure of Individualism justifies the 
Socialists in their desire to found society on a new economic basis. 


A single stockholder in an Ohio twine factory pocketed £4,600 as his share 
of the profits last year. How many stockholders there are to be supported 
out of the earnings of the employees is not stated by the Canadian Labor 
Reformer. 


Among the co-operative industries lately started or to be shortly started 
by workmen’s associations in the States are two cigar factories in New York 
and Chicago; a clothing manufacturing company, in Chicago, by a female 
branch of the Knights of Labor, which was locked out during the eight 
hours’ strike ; a furniture factory in Nassau; a broom factory at Hudson, 
Wis. ; a foundry company at Rochester; a laundry and a tailoring shop in 
New York. The list is incomplete, but it shows how the current is going. 


The association of the Knights of Labor is making its way among the 
negroes, and has already succeeded in raising their wages. Twelve Knights 
are members of the Indiana Legislature, and in Colorado they have elected 
three State senators and one Assembly man. 


Strikes are breaking out constantly in various parts of the States. 
Yesterday it was the longshore men of the East River front, New York: 
to-day the pilots; and soon. All these things are signs of the growing 
class-war; noteworthy, too, is the growth of huge organisations among the 
workers ; the miners’ union of Pennsylvania counts 100,000 heads, and these 
big unions are more and more urging the question of federation with each 
other. 
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